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Dictionaries for the Soldier 
By 








Frank Henius 





Mr. Henius’s foreign language dic- 








tionaries for soldiers—sailors and ma- 





















rines, too—are simple, understand- 


able, and clearly sound-written 
GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR 
THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 
THE SOLDIER 


FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
PFHE SOLDIER 













FOR 











FOR 























1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Italian Sentence Book for 
the Soldier 


By 





Frank Henius 



















The ordinary phrases and sentences 


used by the soldier with an added 









section on Italian grammar. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 2l¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 







Other language books will be found on 
page 70 and in the book list, 
pages 74-80. 
















Engineer Training 


| Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot 
of valuable material in this notebook 
prepared for the use of combat engi- 








neers. In the restricted classification, it 


atelier el Stal 


can be sold to members of the Armed 


Forces only. 













COMBINED FSR & SOFM $1.50 











Now in one handy volume you can 
get these four important manuals in 
their newest, up-to-date editions, in- 
cluding all changes to August 31, 
1944: 










Field Service Regulations—Opera- 
tions—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. 





Field Service Regulations—Admin- 
istration—(FM 100-10)—15 No- 
vember 1943. 





Field Service Regulations—Com- 
mand and Employment of Air 
Power—(FM_ 100-20)—21 July 
1943. 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The 
Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 
101-5)—19 August 1940. 

















These four manuals are the main guides 
of war used by our Army. 


MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


READING, COMPLETE 


This handbook is based on official texts and is a clea 
the subject. There is an excellent chapter on foreign 
With each book come two cardboard protractors 


ordinate scale, two maps in color, and several air phot 





HITLER’S SECOND ARMY 





By DR. ALFRED VAGTS Paper cover 95 


We were fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an inrer. 
locking series of semimilitary organizations supporting it. Dr. Vagts 
a recognized authority on military history and institutions ha 
written an able description of all those Nazi semimilitary organiy, 
tions: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transpo, 
tation Corps, and many others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fah 


ing Forces Book. 











MODERN RECONNAISSANCE $1.5 












This compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavaly 
Journal has been edited and prepared in book form by the editor 
of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books o 
this military subject ever to appear. Brigadier General H. S. Hawkin 
contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapters 
describe different specific reconnaissance units and how they operat 


230 pages. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER $3.01 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The Infantry ~Association’s Magazine for Fighting Me 
1115 Seventeenth St., N.W. * Washington 6, !). © 
























In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and r 
flection on ways of war, including some heartfelt Army gripes and 
many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different 
sides of Army thought and life. The writers not only include a num 
ber of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates 
noncoms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not bee 
a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles bi 
civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been 


welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 
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World «. War 1999-1944 
hronology of the war 
f the Axis to Mac- 


om vs ret» to the Philippines. 
Jeapons | the Future 
Dy Me Vv. Johnson, Jr., and 
; vh Haven 
wie ilways need good weap- 


io elt For Permanent Victory, 


litzkriec: nies on Wheels 
Ry ( S. L. A. Marshall 


The eve n of tactics and equip- 
ent it th r. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
. ieg $2.0 th edition of Armies on 
heel & $2.5 
Lidw Seconds Over Tokyo 
Bt Captain Ted Lawson 
frst yo bombing. 
rte Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
By Ge ye Fort Milton 
tbraham Lincoln and his undercover 
nemies. ‘ th edition $3.50. 
enghis Khan 
By Harold Lamb 


The great conqueror who nearly 
ached Berlin from China. 
verrilla Warfare 

By Bert (Yank) Levy 
The tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
ghting and street combat. 


aft Recognition 

By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
Silhouettes and photographs of Brit 
h. German, and Italian aircraft. 
ihe Battle is the Pay-Off 

By Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 
Colonel Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
] Guettar, and how big this war is 
mi what the Army is doing to win it 
loth edition $2.00. 
hat's That Plane? 

By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 


Silhouettes of eighty-three American 
Jap planes with pictures and de- 
ptions 
ine Army Life 


By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
1 story of a new Army man 
n on $1.7 75. 
yadaleanal Diary 
y Richard Tregaskis 
Pr nt-line battle in the South Pacific 
he Lost Battalion 
By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fle tcher Pratt 
Hhe famous outfit that held its ground. 
otriot Battles: 1775-1783 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 
Battles of our first American war. 
nk-Fighter Team 
7 | Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940 
rgeant Terry Bull 
: By Himself 
serge Terry’s stories have been 
n the Army for years. 
dies on bese 
best articles from Military Affairs. 
foat to Do Aboard the Transport 
A group of scientists answer the ques- 
ons of the soldier aboard ship. Also 


ailable n cloth at $1.50 under the 
e Science From Shipboard 
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FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74. 
(Cloth editions available to all others.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Plant Life of the Pacific World 
By E. D. Merrill 
An over-all view of the plant life 
of the entire Pacific world by a man 
who has spent a lifetime in studying 
it. Cloth edition. $3.00. 


Reptiles of the Pacific World 
By Arthur Loveridge 
A full description of the reptiles 
and amphibians of the Pacific world 
with chapters on the techniques of 
collecting and shipping live speci- 
mens. Cloth edition $3.00. 


Native Peoples of the Pacific 

World 

By Feliz M. Keesing 

The peoples who live on the islands 
of the Pacific — ranging from edu- 
cated and Westernized natives to pig- 
mies and “sea gypsies.” Cloth edi- 
tion $3.00. 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
a correspondent. Cloth edition 
2.75. 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you ee any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
worked—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F’. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self- 
reliant fighting man. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print. 


Gas Warfare 
jy Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 
Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 
A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00 














‘Tut 
temporary closing of the Prisoner of War Fund, as of June 


INFANTRY JOURNAL HEREWITH ANNOUNCES THE 
30, 1945. Donations in hand are being used for American 
prisoners of war in the hands of the ‘Japanese. If in the 
future it becomes possible to assure fuller aid to those in 
the hands of the Japanese we mée 1) announce that more 
contributions are needed. But until then the custodians of 
the Fund think it best to accept no more contributions. 
Any unused balance of the Fund will be devoted to the as 
sistance of returned prisoners of war in a manner to be 
announced in detail later. 

The Prisoner of War Fund was first announced in the 
April 1943 issue and the first list of contributors appeared 
the following month. 

After the Fund was set up it was registered with the 
President’s War Relief Control Board and the disburse 
ments have been used to benefit 
sailors held by our enemies. 

Examples of the purchases made from the Fund, in addi 
tion to the many thousands of dollars spent for desperately 
needed reference and study books, are the following: 
1,000 dozen Army type T -shirts, 300 dozen tennis balls, 
200 Fellowcrafter Outfits (these are kits containing tools 
and instructions for those interested in leather craft, game 
making, block printing, tin-can projects, cartooning, sketch 
ing, and cold-point etching). 

In many instances it was possible to furnish specific ma 
terials requested by individual prisoners. In fact, the first 
unfilled need the Fund was able to meet was for hundreds 
of specific study books requested for individual work. 

In the past two years we have had conclusive evidence 
from time to time that materials purchased by the Pris 
oner of War Fund reached camps in Germany where 
American prisoners of war were held. The same cannot 
be said about Americans in Japanese prison camps al- 
though it was reported that last year a Japanese ship did 
pick up a large shipment of Red Cross and International 
War Prisoners’ Aid supplies and equipment at Vladivostok 
for distribution to prisoners in Japanese camps throughout 
their empire. Some of this material was purchased with 
Infantry Journal Prisoner of War funds. 

The Fund has had no set-up of paid officials. The In- 
FANTRY JouRNAL has contributed such overhead. Where 
books have been provided, The Journat has furnished 
them at actual cost and has contributed handling and ship 
ping charges where these were involved. 

But the usefulness of the Prisoner of War Fund has not 
been due to The INFANTRY JouRNAL, its staff or its em- 
ployees, but to the many thousand loyal contributors, most 
of them in uniform. The contributions of soldiers, sailors 
and marines, large and small, individual and organizational, 
are proof that the traditional close ties of men at arms do 
create a real and deep-felt emotion. And no less welcome 
were the contributions of our civilian friends, all of whom 


4 


American soldiers and 


were more than eager to aid i ina good Cause 
are due also to Dr. David R. Porter and ot! 
the War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA who 
in the assistance they gave the custodians 
aid the money would have not been as well . 
Since our last announcement $8,967.15 \ 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


INDIVIDUALS 


Lieutenant Irvin M. Kent, 
Major K. B. Mains, AUS 
Major H. J. Colman, Infantry 

Staff Sergeant Charles F. Dersch 

Lieutenant Stuart C. Langford, AUS 

Lieutenant James A. Ernst, Infantry, Retired 

In Memory of Lieutenant Ronald A. Cargill, A¢ 
Sergeant Nettie Kraft, 2666th Wac Wires Co 
Private Lee D. Sealen, 3702d AAFBU 

Captain Garrett H. Wright, Indiana State Guard 
Pfc. Claude Atkins, 515th Parachute Infantry 
Private Edward McCudden, 106th AAA AW Bn 
Sergeant K. D. Montgomery, 645th TD Battalion 
John Karl Walrath, Rome, New York 

Lt. Commander M. A. Musmanno, 2675th Regiment 
Lt. Colonel James C. Woodard, Jr., AUS 

Pfc. Harold Kaderman, 4116th Hospital Plant 
Captain Alfred V. Weiss, AUS 

Major E. M. Fabert, 34th Infantry Division 

Major E. A. Fabert, Infantry 

Lieutenant Joseph C. Ray mond, 306th Medical Bn 
Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 
Mrs. N., San Francisco, California 

John O'Neil, San Francisco, California 

Corporal Robert McNutt, 143d AAA AW Bn 
Lieutenant Claude A. Ernst, 872d Signal Co 

In Memory of Sergeant Philip Pearlman, Infantry 
Master Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, 70th Sp Group 


Infantry 


Lieutenant H. C. Wessling, U. S. Navy 
L. B. S., Jr. 
Alfred A. Dustin, LaJolla, California 


Anonymous, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Corporal Richard A. Howard, 291st Infantry 
Sergeant Kenneth A. McDonald, Infantry 
Private R. M. McCrohan, 506th Parachute Infantry 
E. W. Brandt, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

In Memory of Corporal Judson Bemis Conant 
Captain G. B. Addleman, MAC 

In Memory of Lieutenant Gilbert L. Shumer, SC 
In Memory of Lieutenant Mora S. Hall 

In Memory of Private Jerry Kern 

Pfc. Robert G. Miller, 197th AAA AW Bn 
Colonel, A. G. D. 

In Memory of Lieutenant Gilbert W. Sidenberg 


Thomas I. Starr, Detroit, Michigan ablished 
Lieutenant Alfred N. Greenberg, 3290th Sig Det ne 
(Continued on page 66) ou 
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FIRST TO FIND 
THE PROOFS 


S the great Pacific battle of Okinawa 
draws toward its final phases the In- 
fantry, the Army and the country can esti- 
mate more accurately than at any time since 
Bataan how much tough fighting still lies 
ahead. 

We can, of course, hope that the Japa- 
nese spirit of resistance may cave in sud 
denly and unexpectedly. In addition to the 
steady and skillful progress of our ground 
forces and the Marines, and their support 
ing air and naval forces, the long-range units 
of the Air Forces have been steadily build- 
ing up their terrific blows at the Japanese 
mainland. 

But in Europe an enemy who knew 
enough to give up when final defeat was 
certain put up a long, stiff resistance over 
hundreds of miles of front for month after 
month of desperate fighting. And in the 
Pacific we have seen, time after time, that 
the Japanese enemy is far more fanatical 
than the German—that he does not know 
enough to give up when he is licked—that 
something, some mixture of hideous fear 
and strong belief, enables him to carry on 
literally to the death. 


We therefore have less logical right t 
count upon the possibility of an abrupt 
cave-in of the Japanese nation than we had 


of the German. 


HE vast redeployment is under way 
It will not be completed for many 
It must go on with complete dis 
regard of any mere ae s men may have for 


months. 


a sudden ending of the war—an end \ 
might come somehow. That is the w: 
are actually proceec ding — by moving 
ounce of power to the Pacific Theat 
can possibly put into action there. 

The need for doing this seems 
generally understood in the United Stat 
A year or so ago a great many people v 
thinking themselves 
Germany would be overrun by Chi 
By midfall this belief had grown wid 
spread and strong, and this traditi 
American manifestation of optimis! 
by no means helpful. Gradually, hov 
the country realized that it was going 
much longer for v ictory in Europe. 

There has been this year a son 
similar wave of optimism about Japa! 
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have the size and strength of the 
ran over the country a year ago. 

a hope than a belief. Too many 
e in the United States have been 
0 closely by the war for wishful 
to reach such heights again as it 
Too many families have been 
directly by grief that war has 


ie that there have been a few in 
on nsible actions—such as the refusal 
f some movie houses to show the pictures 
dealing with the German concentration 
' mps Pictures which show not only the 
terrible details of what happened in general 
: those camps—but American fighting men 
reduced to living skeletons from starvation 
ind abuse in some prisoner-of-war camps. 


, \HE thought that there are Americans 


who fear the effect of these moving 
pictures on the American people (or their 
fet on attendance at movie houses ) makes 


is feel dismay even more than anger. It 
r woul | be a far greater dism: ay if we did not 

ave reason to believe that such a despicably 
lis orted attitude is not widespread. 

It would seem to soldiers that any theater 
wner or film distributor who felt in his 
heart the full meaning of his country and 
its armed forces, who had any hopes for a 
peaceful future of the world, would see to 
it that those very pictures were shown at 
least once a year—and every year for a cen- 
tury, if there were need for it—as powerful 

reminders of what can happen again. 

But altogether there seems to be a real 
istic understanding, among civilians as 
imong fighting men, of the size of the job 
that is still to be done. This understanding 
has determination in it—a belief that the 
untorgivable, inhuman actions of our ene- 
mies are unforgettable. And the belief that 
we can and we must see to it that all chance 
that such things can be done again is re- 
moved from the world. 


The relaxation of one nerve, one muscle, 
one brain cell, in carrying the final great 
phase of the war through to the end it must 
attain, is beyond the thought of any Ameri 
can, whether in uniform or civilian clothes. 
who has the least understanding of the 
meaning of the war. Least of all can In 
fantrymen and other men of combat feel 
that it is time to take things easier. 

For they are always closest to the enemy, 
always first to find the proofs of what he has 
done as he turned back the pages of civili 
zation. 

The fighting Infantryman who has been 
in direct ground combat with the Japs and 
the Germans has had continuous proof of 
their barbarism. He has had steady indica 
tion of the fact that no sense of human de 
cency prevails in the minds of either enemy 
He has had full reason to believe that there 
was hardly a limit to the indecencies and 
cruelties either might show. 


UT now the full score is known, the 

complete facts, and they are facts of 
such horror that they must affect the course 
of history for a long time to come. It is not 
conceivable that these facts can ever be 
turned aside as being merely one extremely 
unfortunate phase of the whole terrible fact 
of war. 

These facts show us that millions of 
people in two enemy nations have aban 
doned all concept of what we think of—and 
of what we had supposed they thought of 

-as civilized conduct. And the re has been 
no evidence from either quarter that the 
Japanese or German peoples as a whole fee! 
any sense of responsibility to the world for 
the acts of their own authorities. 

The men of Cabanatuan, the German 
concentration camps and some prisoner-of- 
war camps, must remain a symbol of what 
could have happened to all American peo- 
ple. And God pity our nation if we ever 
forget them! 






























































‘THE QUEEN OF BATTLES CAME OUT OF w 


RLD Wap 
with a close and new attachment to the artillery, ] 
Infantry-Artillery team became a byword for the cl 
operation of arms and this continuous and continuing 
nection has proven invaluable in World War II. But; 


without any reduction in the degree of Infantry-Artille 
teamwork, an even closer codperation has developed } 
tween infantry and tanks. Tried in battle on eve ry type 
ground, inseparable in any of our major operations, 4 
Infantry-Tank team has grown to have a great and 
tinuous combat importance. 

It is proper that we recognize this new connection in 
true light and admit our past errors—once we did try 
throw obstacles in the way of developing this team. But ne 
we must take every step to bind and perpetuate the unig 

This is being written in the European Theater on D 9) 
310, at a time when our armored divisions are spearheadi 
the attacks on all fronts, plunging in great bounds towaf 
the heart of the Reich and a junction with our Soviet alli 
It is at times like these when masses of armor can dav 
ahead against a disintegrating enemy, that we are pro 
to forget the younger son of armor, the separate tank | 
talion, which is now irrevocably wedded to the supp 
the Infantry divisions. 


Opportunities for Combined Training 


Early in 1943 it was realized that training in Intanw 

lank coéperation was at a low stage. The vast expansi 
program, and the basic and unit training problems involved 
gave little opportunity for all phases of combined train 
It was recommended, as one means of accomplishing a 1 
fantry-Tank combined training, that a separate tank batt 
ion be activated along with, and at the station of, ea 
Infantry division. Unfortunately this recomn rendatic 
came at a time when all armored units were underg 
reorganization and it appeared impracticable to carry 0 
the plan. And as a result very few Infantry divisions h 
an opportunity to work with tanks before moving overs 

During the planning period for “Operation Overlord 
the crowded conditions in the British Isles and the requ 
ments for detailed training in amphibious operations ag 
precluded any extensive, combined Infantry-Tank train 
among those units in that area. Further, many of e 
available tank units were undergoing intensive training 
the operation of specialized equipment. But from the st 
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the planning phase it was realized that the fire power 
| armor protection of tank units would be invaluable in 
p initial assaults on the beach, and certain tank units were 
igned this mission and effectively carried it out. 

Having cleared the beaches we were faced with huge 
ras of inundation and the hedgerow country of the 
cage. Neither of these terrain conditions pointed to the 
cessful operation of tank units. But they presented a 
pllenge that had to be met with the full use of every 
pon at our disposal. It was soon established that small 
antry-Tank teams were the best answer. Here was the 
| start of the full understanding that now exists and 
r. is covered by the often repeated statement: “Infantry 
‘ds tank support—tanks cannot operate without Infantry.” 


Understanding and Teamwork 


Juring the Normandy-Brittany breakthrough, and the 
th across France, the armored divisions took the tank 
blight. But it was the Infantry divisions with their at- 
hed tanks, and armored divisions in the line, that kept 
the slugging match against fanatical resistance wherever 
nd, that kept the gaps open, that prevented a piercing 
he sometimes critically narrow corridors. From that time 
there grew an affinity between the Infantry divisions 
I their attached tank battalions that can only be meas- 
by the extent of the mutual understanding between 
infantry and tank commanders concerned. So long as 
as possible to keep the same tank battalion and Infantry 
ision together, and so long as commander casualties per- 


Y, 1945 


mitted the same unit commanders to work together, the 
understanding and teamplay increased r: apidly. 

When it became necessary to shift a given tank battalion 
to the support of another division, or when coéperating 
unit commanders became casualties, much of this under 
standing and teamplay was lost and a new combination had 
to start from scratch. It became increasingly apparent that 
the tank battalion should be organic with the division. 
Every effort is now made to keep these te ams together. 

There is little in any of our existing field manuals that 
paints a doctrine contrary to actual process. Our doctrine 
is sound and well stated, the field manuals are an excellent 
general guide. But soldiers and commanders seldom carry 
these manuals in their pockets—the space is required for 
a few more rounds of ammo, another grenade. And, of 
course, “the abnormal is normal combat.” The 
secrets of successful Infantry-Tank operation are bound up 
in three simple facts: 

> 1) Tankers must know what the Infantry wants them 
to do. 

> 2) Infantry must know what the tanks can and cannot 
do. 

>3) mutual understanding, 
operation must exist between both. 

Without the fulfillment of these three principles there is 
bound to be a mutual lack of confidence between Infantry 
and tank commanders, resulting in ineffective operations. 
Lack of understanding of mutual problems has led to 
heavy and unnecessary losses in both personnel and ma 
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INFANTRY-TANK ATTACK—Check List for Unit Comman:ers 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 
TO THE THREE BIG QUES- 
TIONS —— 


(1) WHERE MUST THE TANKS 
G0? 


(2) WHEN MUST THE TANKS BE 
THERE? 


(3) HOW CAN THE TANKS GET 
THERE WITH MINIMUM 
LOSSES? 





REMEMBER THESE POINTS 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 





(1) Most effective execution re- 
sults from the sudden ap- 
pecrance of tanks in the 
enemy rear areas, CP instal- 
lations, artillery positions, 
infantry in the open, and at 
close MG and cannon range. 

(2) If conditions are unfavor- 

able for the above, tanks can 

support by: 

> MG fire up to 500 yards 

> Cannon fire up to visibil- 
ity, and 

> Indirect fire up to 7,000 
yards. 

Tanks do not have to be 

with the infantry to support 

by fire. 


(3 


(1) What is our Infantry-Artil- 
lery plan? 

(2) Where is the enemy? 

(3) What are targets for tanks? 

(4) From what positions or 


against these targets? 
(5 


some support? 





(1) Timing is the principal fac- 

tor in coérdinating the at- 

tack of the tanks with the 

Infantry-Artillery plan. It 

should give both the infan- 

try and armor the fullest ad- 
vantage of friendly artillery. 

Proper timing is essential 

for surprise. 

(3) Do not neglect physical time 
ond space factors. Some- 
times it may be impossible 
for tanks to provide support. 


(2 


(1) What are the time factors 
in the infantry plan? 

(2) In the artillery plan? 

(3) In plans of adjacent units? 

(4) How will the need for infan- 


fect the timing? 
(5) Can time be used so as to 
gain surprise? 








(1) Tank enemies are: impassa- 
ble terrain, high-velocity, 
direct-fire guns, mines, and 
infantry AT weapons. 

(2) Getting tanks into favorable 
support positions will prob- 
ably mean dealing with one 
or more of these tank ene- 
mies. 

(3) Tanks moving into support 
positions require the great- 
est assistance and codépera- 
tion from other arms. Help 
them and they will help 
you. 

A knocked-out tank in an 

otherwise favorable firing 

position can render no sup- 
port. 


(4 





(1) In getting tanks to support 


ing: 
> Covered routes 
> Smoke, darkness 


> Artillery protection 
> Infantry protection 
> Engineer assistance 


sitions 
(2 


























tériel. An Infantry battalion commander is positive that 
the attack area is cleared of hostile ground AT guns and, 
without Infantry support, sends his supporting tank com- 
pany to annihilation under the direct fire of concealed 88s. 
A tank company commander is promised covering smoke 
for his movement by an open road flanked by mine fields, 
losing the bulk of his company because the request for 






NOW CAN YOU ANSWER ESSENTIAL MENTS 
THE BIG THREE? TANK success 
S 
(1) Infantry commander deter- 
mines where he wants tank | (1) Tankers m 
fire placed. infantry w te 
(2) Tank commander determines 0 te 
if it is possible to place tank 
routes of approach could fire where the infantry re- 
tanks make most effective quests. 
use of their fire power | (3) Tank commander determines 
where the tanks must go. \FTEI 
What alternate positions or AE 
routes of approach could orces tu 
tanks use and still render . 1 
cure U 
(2) Infantry must know whe mg = 
- tanks ond conngs irstrip ( 
nN ndies b 
mber | 
(1) Infantry-Artillery-Tank com- f 
manders confer. (3) A mutuol under Standing e nort 
(2) Infantry commander deter- an attitude « of full codpers. ' 
mines when tank support is tion must exist betwees iles Ir 
desired. both. sad 
try protection for tanks af- | (3) Tank commander decides prise, 
whether time space factors ersed 
permit. . 
bir rorce 
tober 
(4) Enough time must be a. } ; 
lowed to properly mova! dequat 
the attack. emainil 
(1) Infantry-Artillery-Engineers, rate ot 
positions without losses, can determine how they can as- * 
you use any of the follow- sist tank advance. ( lonel 
(2) Tank commander determines 
routes and positions. emaint 
(3) Effective tank support has hor to 
> Fire, movement, and over- begun. —_s 
watching by tanks. lorotal 
> Air, ground, map, and (5) A skillful, vigorous, and de- 
photo reconnaissance termined execution by all I € gau 
ook his 
p | 
> Alternate routes and po- ce 
e 
Has sufficient time been al- , 
lowed for the reconnais- fill 40 
sance and selection of ] 
routes and positions, and to aval If 
physically execute the move? bnd ha 
hese ti 
mines, timing, movement to and beyond the line of depaihat he 
ture, communications, the artillery plan, engineer su plannir 


reconnaissance (air, ground, map, photo), alternate p 
tions and routes, signals, and many more still. But th 
are all part and parcel of the three basic suacigles wd me 
tioned before, and all are overshadowed in combat exper 
enced units by that all important proviso for mutual unde 









hreat i 
lestroy 
ter de 
vere b 
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smoke was not put through. Infantry commanders have 
failed to understand that tanks require time for mainte- 
nance and refueling; they have left tank units exposed and 
isolated under direct fire. 

On the other side is the tank-unit commander who 
neglects physical time and space factors and fails to have 
his tanks in position to support the attack. There is the 
tank-unit commander who neglects to provide for the avail- 
able artillery and engineer support of his part of the opera- 
tion. And there is the tank-unit commander who does not 
appreciate the physical limitations of the Doughboy in 
hard role fails in his primary mission by running 
away i. the Infantry. 

There are many things that have to be considered in the 
planning and execution of the successful Infantry-Tank 
attack. Surprise, concealment, terrain, hostile AT means, 
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standing and respect. 


Factors in Infantry-Tank Successes The 

As proof of these principles all armies are fostering | nent Vv 

in the exploitation of the Infantry-Tank team. The d chagiperat 
on this page was prepared by ‘the Ninth Army witllBo be | 
the assistance of tank and Infantry commanders with comffiuard, 
siderable combined combat experience. It is well worth thilivailal 
consideration of anyone concerned with the functioning Gn his 


this powerful team. ave | 

Nothing is stationary in war and this includes organiZ 
tional and tactical changes as well as the larger strated 
view. The success of the Infantry-Tank team is one of t 
big lessons of this war and every means should be taken 
further and foster mutual understanding between its " 
members. 
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ATER SECURING NEW GUINEA, THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
ces turned to the Philippines. But first it was necessary to 
ure the west flank and seize bases that would permit stag- 
raft forward. The map shows that if we held an 


ure t 


Lu 


7 our al 

stip on the Moluccas Islands in the Netherlands East 
ndies bot veel would be solved. Therefore, on Sep- 
ember 15, 1944, U. S. forces streamed ashore on Morotai on 
e northern tip of the Moluccas and only four hundred 
‘les from the Philippines (map 1). The enemy was sur- 


ised; his strength—a thousand men—was quickly dis- 
ersed. Immediately airstrips were built to accommodate the 
: force that began smashing at the Philippines early in 
tober. A strong perimeter defense of the new base was 
dequate protection against the small disorganized groups 
emaining on Morotai. But the enemy, impatient with this 
te of affairs, reacted. On October 12 he put an infantry 
" * ashore on Morotai for the purpose of organizing the 
emaining Jap strength there. Also, by a series of nightly 
hore-to-shore movements from Halmahera, he reinforced 
lorotai in preparation for the Jap counterattack. Running 
he gauntlet of Navy PT boats cost him heavily, but he 
ook his losses and by DecemBer 1944 had placed on Morotai 
he bulk of his 211th Infantry Regiment. 
The Jap colonel assembled his strength in the area of 
lil] 40 where it constituted a serious threat to our air and 
aval installations (map 2). He began with reconnaissance 
ynd harassing activity against our perimeter, and kept up 
hese tactics until December 14 when it became apparent 
hat he was capable of an attack in force, and was actually 
planning such a move against our airstrips. To remove this 
hreat it was necessary to seek out the enemy in his lair and 
lestroy him. Our garrison forces were tied down to perim 
r defense and so elements of the 33d Infantry Division 
vere brought in from New Guinea. The 136th Infantry 
vas selected to do the job. 


Difficulties of Supply 


There were serious obstacles from the start. The regi- 
ent would have to cut itself off from the coastal bases, and 
bperate independently. Every ounce of supply would have 
0 be hand-carried over tortuous jungle trails under heavy 
puard, or dropped from the air. Few native carriers were 
bvailable. Finally, the enemy had to be fixed and engaged 
n his mountain fastness. A more arduous task could not 
ave been assigned an Infantry regiment. 


The regimental commander ordered the march on the 
enemy in two columns. The regiment less the 3d Battalion 
moved to Pilowo, while the 3d Battalion staged at rade. 
Supporting artillery moved to Ngelengele Island (map 2). 
The inland movement started on December 26. 

The jungle trails were more difficult than we had ex 
pected. Heavy equipment carried by packboard exhausted 
the carriers and re quired the transfer of loads every fifteen 
minutes. The loads of heavy mortars, machine guns, and 
ammunition were moved with agonizing difficulty and 
slowness. A mile inland the radio (SCR-284) blanked out, 
cutting communications between the columns. An artillery 
liaison plane with an SCR-300 took up the job of inter 
column communications by flying from one column to 
another, talking to the troops while overhez id. The artille TY 
forward observers with their SCR-610s fared no better and 
relied on a liaison plane for contact with the fire direction 
center on Ngelengele. 


First Attack on the Jap Perimeter 


The Pilowo column did not meet the enemy until Decem 
ber 30, when a reconnaissance patrol operating to the left 
(north) flank encountered a small group of Japs in the 
vicinity of the Pilowo River, south of Hill 40. Reconnais 
sance was then emphasized on the left flank where it was 
pushed north of the Pilowo River on January 1. Entrenched 
Japs were discovered, and a search for flanks revealed the 
all-around defense of the nose southwest of Hill 40. (The 
Jap defenses east of the nose were not immediately dis 
covered.) The Ist Battalion, Major Lewis L. Hawk com 
manding, had already swung to the north, and was ordered 
to attack the enemy. Early on January 2, the Ist Battalion 
reconnoitered the position prior to the attack and discovered 
that the position reached far to the east of the nose. 

The regimental commander, with the Ist Battalion, real 
izing that a strongly fortified enemy confronted him, decided 
on a coérdinated attack for the morning of January 3. For 
this purpose he moved the 2d Battalion, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur T. Sauser, to the west of the 
enemy position for the enveloping movement while the Ist 
Battalion was ordered to attack from the south. A prepara 
tory artillery concentration from Ngelengele provided ac 
curate support prior to the attack. At H-hour (1000) the bat 
talions attacked simultaneously. Two hundred yards from 
the enemy positions, where the day before the reconnais 
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Map 1. The position of Morotai in the Moluccas as a step- 
ping stone to the Philippines can be seen on this map. 


— > 


sance patrols had roamed at will, the attackers came under 
fire of tree snipers. To add to the problem, some Japs with 
held fire from their camouflaged roosts until our troops were 
nearly under them. Then they would drop short-fuzed 
demolition charges CITNT). 

Although the attack gained ground our forces did suffer 

casualties and were delayed. Squads inched their way for 
ward, spraying the trees with fire as they advanced. When 
sniper fire became intense we tried to by-pass it. This meant 
moving off the trails through the stifling jungle where visi 
bility was twenty feet at best, every foot of it hard going and 
control almost impossible. But the Doughboy held his own 
and advanced. 

The Ist Battalion, attacking upward to high ground under 
murderous small-arms fire, was stopped eighty yards short 
of the enemy positions. At this distance the enemy entrench- 
ments could not be seen, but the broad front of enemy fire 
and the sound of his automatic weapons gave some idea of 
his position. As the Ist Battalion evacuated its wounded, 
the 2d Battalion to the west was in a desperate fire fight. Its 
attack had started eastward toward the enemy flank but the 
impassability of the jungle and the force of enemy sniper 
fire had veered the attack southward. Thus it overran the 
two enemy positions on the nose and wiped these out. Late 
afternoon found the battalion on the west flank of the Ist 

Battalion. It turned to face the north, and then dug in for 
the night. 

The regimental commander thought over the many 
problems that confronted him. There was supply, especially. 
His regiment had used up ammunition beyond the capacity 
of resupply by hand-carry. K rations were short. The native 
and soldier carriers could not keep up. Besides, a hundred 
native carriers attached to the regiment could carry only a 
small part of the supplies needed. Air supply appeared to be 
the only solution. He ordered an area five hundred yards to 
the rear to be cleared to receive supplies by air- drop. 

Evacuation problems seemed insurmountable. The call 
for “stretcher” promptly brought an aid man with a litter, 
but it took three more men to carry the wounded to the aid 
station. Evacuation to the coast from the aid station was a 
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two-day trip Cone way) and took eight men 
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alty. 

Thus the supply and evacuation situati $ cute 
into the combat strength. The regiment had | nstructed 
to evacuate its dead to the coastal areas but the; 7 
mental commander discarded this plan and ted 
the dead be buried near by. The bodies would | sinaesall 
and removed to the coast later. This turned out to be g ail 
and workable solution. 

For two days the closeness of terrain had prevented used 
heavy MGs and mortars. (The cannon and A’ ympaniey 
had been held in the coastal areas.) Every at nt to 
mortars had resulted in tree bursts so near t] t they a 
periled friendly troops. Lack of fields of fire—at most theg 
was only twenty feet of visibility in the jungle—made dy 
heavy MGs useless. The heavy- weapons companies wer 
withdrawn from combat, and became responsible for 


ceiving air-drops, resupply of front-line troops, and eva 
ation. 
Strength of Jap Resistance 


A study of the day's fighting indicated that the Jap 
sistance was about two infantry battalions. The enemy em 
ployed not more than two small mortars, and at least tye 
machine guns. He had no artillery. The regimental com 
mander decided to attack the enemy on the morning ¢ 


January 4 with both battalions from present positions, Hj 


decided, however, to maintain a closer artillery support b 
direct wire communication and ordered the artillery 9 
Ngelengele to move to Pilowo. This was done w ithout stop 
ping the harassing fires that fell on the enemy positions in 
termittently through the night. Telephone communicatig 
with the artillery proved invaluable the following day, 
An artillery battalion concentration burst upon t the ene 
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Map 2. Morotai Island and Hill 40 with the Jap perim 
shown in color. 
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The denseness of the Morotai jungle can be seen in this picture of a Doughboy bivouac in a forward assembly area. 


The infantry battalions moved on 
rthward, but before they had advanced forty yards, the 
we crackle of fire from tree snipers and entrenched Japs 
gan plucking at the underbrush all around. The inac 
racy of the Jap fire, even at close range was the most as 
unding impression of the battle. 
The fight quickly broke down to squad level. The in 
ghting precluded use of artillery. The Doughboy’ S$ per 
mal weapons had to decide the issue. Tree snipers were 
rcned wut and shot. The ground ahead was raked with 
e. Individual Japs in hasty outpost entrenchments were 
anked and then destroyed by hand grenades. But the going 
as slow. The regiment fought all day before the troops 
king at the main enemy position 


bositions as dawn came. 


"gan kni 


Night Artillery Support 

With 
ig dec 
FOOps I 
e hold 
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night coming on the regimental commander had a 
m to make. Should he break contact and pull his 
k to a safer night perimeter defense? Or should 

n through the sporadic Jap night fighting that was 
The deciding factor was the type of Jap de- 
\e enemy was using single standing holes with log 
no overhead cover—an inviting artillery target. If 
1s used it would be necessary to withdraw, and 
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so that was the decision. Our troops had barely completed 
their shallow, two-man foxholes a hundred yards to the 
south of the enemy when our artillery began to shell his po 
sitions. Fragments flew over our forces during the night, but 
the Doughboys only grinned at the thought of what was 
happening up there in the impact area. The enemy wasn’t 
idle either. During lulls in artillery fire he returned to his 
positions in the trees near our perimeter 
small-arms fire. 

With a light under his blacked-out poncho, the Colonel 
studied his map and messages. Fortunately, the supply situ 
ation was looking up. The air-drop had worked fine with 
ninety-five per cent recovery, and the heavy-weapons men 
had done a tremendous job In Carrying the stuff forward 

There was some trouble, however. Only medical sup 
plies had been par. achute-dropped; the rest had just been 
pushed out of the hatches of the C-47s as they flew over at 
two hundred feet. All communication wire spools were dam 
aged beyond use in the drop. Two men were killed and 
several injured because they didn’t stand clear of the drop 
ping ground. These were lessons learned the hard way at a 
crucial time. 

Ingenuity had improved the evacuation probl m Bamboo 
rafts were devised to carry the wounded down the Pilowo 


and poured 
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River to the coastal area. Bamboo poles, eight feet long and Two thousand yards to the north, the 

three inches through were lashed together in a single layer settling down for the night. Its march { 
to make a raft five feet wide. Flotation was just right for a _ started badly. From the beginning the bat had 
wounded man, yet the raft was light enough to permit the — harried by the enemy. On the nights of ae SE 
four carriers to fift it and its load over barriers and shallow and 27-28, its perimeters had been attacked ps 
spots. The carriers guided the raft by wading or swimming estimated enemy battalion. (The 3d Batta z_ 
alongside as it floated downstream. The trip by raft took 211th Infantry. It had been detached fron 


one day instead of two, and only four men inste ad of eight. special mission to Radja to await and guid 
from Halmahera. The five reinforcing ba - 9 
The March of the 3d Battalion bushed after slipping through the Navy Pp oe a : 
The troops were tired—had been tired for days now. But _ were destroyed along with fifty tons of food 7 
the Japs were tired too. The Colonel knew that not more The battalion had experienced the hardes: 
than two enemy battalions of reduced strength opposed him. history. The jungle was more difficult than th | # 
The 3d Battalion of the enemy regiment had been identi- _ by the Pilowo column. Moreover, to join th: w* 
fied in the path of his own 3d Battalion’s column which was _ it had to abandon trails for cross-country mor | * 
now only two thousand yards to the north, approaching the and again, it had been uncertain of its exact | n. if nae 
battle area on Hill 40. He figured that with reasonable actually lost in the maze of jungle growth 
progress his 3d Battalion could join the fight during the _ liaison plane had come to the rescue at su 
afternoon of January 5. But he didn’t want to wait for this plane would first locate the column (which, of course. yy 
battalion to join in a coérdinated attack. He decided to at- not visible from the air) by permitting itself to be guide -_. 
tack the morning of January 5 with the Ist and 2d Battalions _ in on the radio. “Fly north a little,” the radio would instygim 
from their present positions. The 3d Battalion would join the plane. “Now bank right about forty-five « @ 





the fight from the north at the earliest possible moment. you Te overhead now!” With the column thu 
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Two wounded Japanese prisoners being evacuated down the Pilowo on rafts made of empty boxes and bamboo |e 
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entify terrain features and report the po- 
* mn in reference to them. 

1 he But all the battalion had marched and fought its 
, heres ten days it was still in fighting trim. The 
Loe of killed and found buried along the trail indi- 
ys wpe sses for the Japs. The battalion commander, 
Mito Ra ‘ate, attributed the lack of enemy resistance 
ment inc the two days to the withdrawal of the enemy. 
sal learned later, the 3d Battalion, Jap 211th 
vent had been destroyed as a military force. 


The End of Jap Resistance 


y B, commanded by Captain Cyril C. Kissel, 

bate} the rig the Ist Battalion, bestirred itself on the morn- 

inf. of the Sth, the guards shouted the alert and the auto 

it Nic we ; took up the beat almost immediately. A Ban 

r bearing down on the extreme right flank. The 
I ps were cut down in their tracks. The sword-waving of 

in command charged to within ten yards of the position, 

nally a BAR burst found its mark in his chest and he 
a as if he had hit a brick wall. Still upright, his last 
t was to throw his Samurai sword into the position. 

The officer and eight other Japs were found dead. Why 
d the enemy abandoned his fortifications for a fight in 
+ open? Did this mean he was abandoning the position? 
was it characteristic Jap mentality to do the une xpected? 

e answers are lost in the mazes of the Oriental mind. 

The main attack started on schedule at 0700 after a final 
st of artillery fire. The jungle had become uncommonly 
hiet with no fire from the Jap positions. The advancing 
pughboys became apprehensive. Company B on the right 
d easy going along a trail, and it advanced rapidly over a 
ght rise. There just to the front was the enemy position, 
t without realizing it a squad was moving directly into the 
h of a cleverly concealed Jap machine gun. Scarcely ten 
from the squad, the muzzle of the gun spit flame, and 
thin five seconds eight members of the squad lay dead or 
bunded. The next squad hit the ground barely fifty feet 
bm the machine gun. Four men on the right of the squad 
bved to the east and flanked the gun emplacement. Two 
ades finished it off before it could do any more damage. 
Far to the west on the left flank, Company G, commanded 
Lieutenant John Weatl:erwax, was affected by this ac- 
. When the machine gun opened fire on Company B, a 
b machine gun opposite Company G also started to fire. 
parently the two guns were tied into a final protective 

plan, and the fire of one was the signal to fire the second. 
nately, Company G had not arrived on the position 
hen this fire was laid down. It was a small task for them to 
€ out this gun which had prematurely disclosed its po- 
ion. The two machine guns proved to be the last of the 
panized defense. The Ist and 2d Battalions rushed the 


r aining Jap riflemen and proceeded to mop up the po 
fon. 



















































































































































Devastation on the Battlefield 








The de\ astation in the Jap perimeter was terrific. The aid 
tion and CP had been blown to pieces by artillery fire. 
ee-bursts were much in evidence and flying fragments 
d taken a terrible toll. During the course of the three-day 
ttle th enemy had buried his dead in shallow graves. 
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An LVT lumbers up the Pilowo through lush tropical forests 
bringing supplies to the men attacking Hill 40. The LVTs 
were able to move about one-third of the way up the 
stream. Hand-carry and rafts were used the rest of the way. 


The continuity of battle on the Jap side was recorded by 
the scenes around the strong points. The bodies of Japs 
killed in the early stages of the fight had been buried com 
pletely. Those killed later were in shallow graves with the 
arms and legs protruding. The unburied bodies were those 
killed in the final assault. 

They were short of food, but had an adequate supply of 
medical, signal and engineer supplies. The radio sets and 
hre-control instruments ywere of excellent quality and work 
manship. There were 150 gas masks in a central dump, but 
no other chemical stores. The prize capture was a sign that 
read “MORITA (211) CP.” 

The Ist and 2nd Battalions continued to the north to 
pursue any Jap remnants, and to join with the 3d Bat 
talion. The forces met at 1400 without meeting anymore 
enemy units. It was verified that the 211th Infantry Regi 
ment, less the 3d Battalion, had constituted the resistance 
on Hill 40; that they had been ordered to hold the position 
at all costs; and that not more than forty Japs, some of whom 
were wounded, had made good their escape. 

The campaign ended on January 14, 1945, twenty days 
after it began. During that time 870 Japs had been killed 
and ten captured. Our casualties were 46 killed in action, 
104 wounded, and 23 injured in action. Not since Buna 
had the Doughboy fought over terrain so rugged, dank 
and dismal. 
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By Lieutenant R. W. Komer 


NorTH OF FLORENCE IN SEPTEMBER 1944, the Fifth 

—_ launched a surprise assault on the center of the 
Gothic Line which caught the Germans off balance and 

spearheaded the II Corps through the enemy defenses in 
twelve days. But even though the Gothic Line was broken, 
a series of rugged mountain barriers, ideal for the defense, 
still lay between the Fifth Army and the Po Valley. So 
without let up, Il Corps drove through the next German 
defensive position hinged on Mt. Bastione, and prepared 
to assault the Mt. Bibela—Mt. Bastia—Mt. Venere line. 

The 34th Infantry Division on the Corps’ left flank was 
assigned the mission of capturing Mt. Venere. This 3,300- 
foot key height, dominating the terrain between Highway 
65 (the Florence- Bologna road) and the Prato-Bologna 
road, also commanded the next lateral road available to the 
enemy in this sector. The long north-south ridge, of which 
Mt. Venere was the dominating point, lay between For- 
nelli on the south and Monzuno on the north (see map). 
Three main hilltops characterized the ridge: Mt. Venere, 
Mt. Taggio, and Mt. Galletto, from north to south. It 
was a barren, difficult mountain country. Not difficult in 
the sense that it was jagged and rocky, for in reality the 
hills were rounded and earth-covered; but there were few 
roads, there was little vegetation for concealment. The one 
twisting narrow trail winding over the top of the ridge had 
been turned into a morass by the first of the heavy autumn 
rains which then appeared unending. 

The 168th Infantry had seized the town of Fornelli and 
the 133d Infantry was ordered to pass through the 168th 
Infantry’s right to capture Mt. Venere. The division com 
mander intended to commit the regiment on September 
30, but virtually impassable roads and German demolitions 
so delayed the advance that the regiment did not close into 
its area until 0400 hours October*1. During the evening 
of September 30 the regimental commander, Colonel Gus 
tav J. Braun [later a brigadier general and killed in actior} 
and his staff drew up a plan of attack. The Germans in 
the sector, the 10th Regiment of the German 4th Parachute 
Division, were old foes—they had opposed the 34th Infantry 
Division’s advance for the past month. 

Colonel Braun’s plan envisaged an attack along the 


high ground to capture Mt. Galletto, Mt. Ta ind ) 
Venere successively. Although this penet 
endanger the regiment by fire and possible 
from the flanks, the regimental commander c 
the Sangro River on the left and the Savena | 
right, both with relatively steep banks, w 
adequate protection against any major enemy ¢ 
The adopted formation, a column of battalions, y a 
give depth, a sustained drive, and permit the maximum qe, Dut 
reserves available. for exploitation. The leading battalioglihice to > 
the 2d, was assigned the mission of seizing the firs, nd G 
jective, Mt. Galletto. The Ist and 3d Battalions remainelleed by 
in column ready to pass through the 2d Battalion. Fro, ‘oles 
its supporting troops the regiment attached to the 2d Bulllid to m 
talion a platoon each of Company A, 757th Tank Battalig 
Company C, 804th Tank Destroyer Battalion, and Cog 
pany A, 84th Chemical Mortar Battalion. The regimeny 
cannon company and the direct support field artillery bailing th 
talion, the 151st, prepared concentrations on call by ‘MM j 
2d Battalion commander. Fighter-bomber attacks on ead 
of nine targets along the division front were also requestelfiihwhich 
and flown. 
efore 
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Assault on Cedrecchia and Mount -Galletto 


Shortly after dawn on October | the 2d Battalion 


a 

Infantry, passed through the right flank of the 168th hn an 
fantry above Fornelli and attacked north up the ridge lingiortar 
toward Mt. Galletto. The 168th Infantry on their left anfiMinder. 
the 91st Infantry Division on the right were also advancingii&hdraw 
as part of the new corps attack. A light steady rain wi kille 
falling. Companies G and F moved forward abreast up thd M 
nose of the ridge, with Company E in reserve. A plata = 
of five Sherman tanks was sent forward with the In! pportir 
but before the day was over four out of five had eithey the 
bogged down, thrown tracks, or had mechanical troublef\ moy 
Under normal conditions these barren, treeless slopes would) nex 
have been suitable tank country, but constant rain on th upied 
sloping ground made the hillsides a mass of slippery mud ib ope 

At first only sporadic harassing fire from enemy moray dro 
and long-range machine guns met the 2d Battalion ‘3 trom 
0800 hours, however, Company G on the left ran int S| 
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An Infantry-tank assault that succeedet 
despite rain, mud and mountains 
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stake mines 
bout 1,500 yards north 
fort was made to work 
s of this mine ‘field but 
vered by machine gun 


wooden 


i he slope was too steep 
a, ; to clear a path through 
| . men on the right were 

ut small groups were 
vind to the left and by 
hou mpany G was within a 
cand 1 of the crest of Mt. Gal 
Wit s advance the 2d Battal 
ntry, became the leading 
Fifth Army. 
Company G was advancing, 
inv F on the right was running 
mn incre } ly heavy fire from the 
my positions in and around Cedrec 
During the afternoon there was a 
vse group and then Companies 
ind G pushed forward again. Sup 
ted by tank destroyers and mortars, 
| assisted by a few tanks which man 
bd to move up, Company G mopped 
7 prisoners from the 142d Recon 
sance Battalion. Tactical interroga 
» of these and other prisoners taken 
ng the day revealed that this unit 
ust come in on the left of the 10th 
chute Regiment, the Ist Battalion 
which still held the east slope of the 
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Before Cedrecchia the enemy per 
the leading platoon of Company 
approach the wire obstacle before 

y opened up with machine guns and 
nortar barrage. The company com 
nder, instead of digging in, tried to 
hdraw through the intense fire. He 
killed, along with a number of his 
n. Major Timothy J. Horan, the 
lion commander, then ordered his 
porting platoon of tank destroyers to 
st the German-held houses. One 
k moved up and took up a firing posi 
next to a building believed to be 
upied by our own troops. When the 
v opened the turret, however, a Ger 
n dropped a grenade down the tur 
‘rom an upstairs window. Sergeant 
5. Lend grabbed a caliber .50 ma 
ne gun cover and smothered the 
nade, using the force of its explo 
to be diverted downward. Though 
four crew members were wounded. 
was critically hurt. His quick 
king doubtedly saved some lives 
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An hour before midnight Company F 
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From Mt. Galletto, their first objective, the 133d Infan- 
try could see Mt. Taggio and Mt. Venere in the distance. 








On the right flank Company F ran into stiff German opposition 
in Cedrecchia. The village church stands above the town. 
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Looking down the nose of Mt. Venere the 2d Battalion could 
see the regiment's final objective: Monzuno road junction. 
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re-formed and attacked Cedrecchia again, using bangalore 
torpedoes to blow holes in the wire. The men got through 
the wire, but three hundred yards short of Cedrecchia they 
ran into a houseful of Germans who met them with intense 
machine-gun and machine-pistol fire. The Ist Platoon 
pulled back so that the tank destroyers and supporting artil 
lery could cover the house. Before dawn Company F at 
tacked the house again, but the men were pinned down in 
the mud and dark and could gain but little ground. 


By daylight two tanks reached Company F and were 
sent forward to clean out the German machine gun nests 
in Cedrecchia. During the night our engineers had cleared 
the road. Fighting for Cedrecchia, and for another German 
strong point in a cemetery on a knoll to the right front, 
continued throughout the morning. With the coming of 
day the Ist Platoon leader got the tank destroyers to knock 
down the whole front of the house holding up our troops. 
Then the platoon rushed it and rounded up a dozen Ger 
mans while they were still stunned. After Yedrecchia had 
been cleared, a German SP gun and other weapons still 
held out in the cemetery, but € Company H adjusted heavy 
mortars on this area and, with the tank destroyers, drove 
them out. Not until 1445 on October 2, fourteen hours 
after the first attack, did Company F securely hold Cedrec 
chia, and clear the way for a further advance on Mt. 


( valletto. 
Tanks are Stalled 

While Company F cleaned up Cedrecchia, Company G, 
reinforced by Company E from battalion reserve, had at 
tacked along the ridge before dawn to seize Mt. Galletto. 
Che division commander had ordered the 757th Tank Bat 
talion to get 12 tanks up to the 133d Infantry as quickly as 
possible to support the 2d Battalion. But rain had con 
tinued during the day and night, and the tanks were un 
able to arrive in time in the murky darkness over steep, 
slippery trails. One tank turned over, four threw tracks and 
others mired down along the narrow ridge road. The Infan 
try, too, found it hard going, sloshing forward through the 
mud in the pitch dark. Companies EF E end G, meeting heavy 
machine-gun and small-arms fire from higher up on Mt. 

Galletto, halted until daylight to await the tanks and tank 
destroyers. In midmorning after a few of the tanks managed 
to move forward the companies made another effort. Com 
pany G overran a German outpost and captured 11 more 
prisoners from the 142d Reconnaissance Battalion. How 
ever, enemy mortar and machine-gun fire continued to be 
heavy, and the 2d Battalion made little further progress 
along the ridge. 

Since the attack had stalled, the regimental commander 
decided to commit his 3d Battalion on the right,of the 2d 
in order to have a wider front in the assault. He promised 
the two battalions all the armored .and artillery support 
they would need. The Infantry was to drive along both 
slopes of Mt. Galletto while the tank company pushed up 
the trail which led along the crest. To concentrate fire power 
all heavy mortars in the regiment were placed under the 
centralized control of Lieutenant Fain E. Fairbank, mortar 
platoon leader of Company M. He set up a countermortar 
fire direction center and directed fire on all draws and other 
enemy mortar positions. This method did not prove satis- 
factory and was abandoned the next day. The 135th Infan- 
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try Cannon Company was attached to pr — ee 
port, and the 15lst Field Artillery Battali red curt. n+l 
missions when requested and arranged i wee 
from the division and corps artillery throug 
cer. No preparation was made for the atta 












lery fired a number of harassing missions. 
In the j jump-off at 1500 on October 2 2, Ci ie 
through F at Cedrecchia, and Companies | nd |. c=" 
tacked from left to right. They came w = 
heavy fire from SP guns and mortars, some mi rAd 
suffered heavy casualties. Rain and muc tien — 
hamper the tanks, the artillery and the Infantry jj i. Ver 
few of the tanks, moving up the ridge road , within “ 
thousand yards of the crest before they stalled. When ; 
regime ntal commander went forward to the Battal ~ 
survey the situation, he found things in a bad way, Ty | 
unit commanders had tried to pick out an er ru 
approach and had pulled up to the high rocky oro th 
The bursts of shells that fell in the mud wer: thered i 
those hitting rocky ground sent splinters in every direc es ( 
and caused many casualties. Company commanders repon a, 
that constant SP and mortar fire had de pleted their ran} Gen 
Colonel Braun ordered them to return to th 9 . 
where the effect of the shelling was materially less. \ ~~" 
the men protested that their weapons were fouled nr 
mud, he had them tear pieces of cloth from their shiny pois 
and clean them. The company commanders reorgania = 
their units and continued the advance. In the n iene 2 1 
the Ist Battalion was alerted to replace the battle weg) . 
2d on the next day. et 1 
Enemy resistance continued heavy during the rest of “ Me 
day, and only a few hundred vards were — I t oe 
prisoners taken by Company L revealed that th Ger ie 
planned to counte srattack from Mt. Galletto that nig % P WI 
150 men. All units were alerted and defensive fires p ¢ hel 
pared, but the Germans showed no signs of attacking. 
stead, the next morning we learned that during the nig be 
the Germans who had been stubbornly opposing our ' hen 
vance had withdrawn from their delaying position on im " 
southern slope of Mt. Galletto. When the Ist and 3d} oe 
talions with tank support renewed the attack at 0600 a 
next morning, they met only sporadic mortar fire. By ( a 
the leading elements were on top of Mt. Galletto a 
Capture of Mount Venere — 
With Mt. Galletto taken, the division command r Ge 
dered an immediate push to secure Mt. Venere. A tiared 
Infantry pressed forward along the ridge line, they weird. C 


harassed by long-range SP and mortar fire and were una)™llina 
to regain contact with the enemy. By early afternoon (a 


} 


rmed 
panies A and B, advancing along the west slop: With 
ridge, had captured the intermediate peak of Mt. | guMpply | 
Here, however, they met increased SP and 1 
from around Mt. Venere. Supporting tanks 
stroyers Were again delayed by bad roads and me« 
troubles. 
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To seize Mt. Venere as quickly as possible, the regimen" : 
commander of the 133d Infantry ordered the advance Mth th 
continue all night. Although Companies K and L cal, me 
tinued to gain ground on the east slope of the ridge, | "its, b 


B on their left were briefly held up at midnight by a s™ 
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patrol but easily repulsed it. Company K 
' in the dark marched almost out of the 
aueal 4 on the right and Company I, the battalion 





ng had committed in the center to plug the gap. 
00 th Battalion was again on the move with its 
- nan 4 sing through to take the lead. 
bow fire became much heavier after dawn on October 
Pasy es tl spproached Mt. Venere. Further probing 
i | Md revested that the 133d had reached the next 
n eve position Which was anchored on strong points in the 
IM. ay ees forward slopes of Mt. Venere. 
—_ ’ Venere proved much easier than Mt. Galletto, be- 
= ur quick advance had given the Germans little 
ce to prepare any strong detenses. Most of the resist- 
her during the morning of October 4 came from Ger- 
. , machine guns in the village, from mortars on the re- 
Mi. slopes of Mt. Venere, and from SP guns in Trassasso 
© Me) on the next ridge to the right. The tanks and Infantry 
SOUNME ied steadily up the ridge during the morning, Com- 
5 ries C ‘al I getting to within 650 yards of the crest. 
ire mpany K got into a brisk fire fight about dawn with 
- Germ: in paratroopers in Trassasso. At daylight Com 
y A, 757th Tank Battalion, moved up from le Croci 
= | gave excellent support. By skillful driving, slogging up 
M row trail which was hardly wide enough, seven tanks 
" ched the crest of Mt. Venere. All the rest of the Sher 
ire ns were strewn along the way, some 
pana ck in the mud, some with thrown 
inv 


the supporting tanks. Rock was poured in by the ton 
truckload-upon-truckload, but each load dsappe ared from 
sight almost as soon as it touched the roadbed. It took seven 
hours to evacuate wounded, and only then by laborious 
litter carry. 


To remedy this situation the commanding 
general directed that all available men in the division be 
pressed into service to open the road. A pro Wisional eng! 
neer detachment was tormed ot clerks and drivers trom 
division he adquarters, a complete battery of artillery from 
the 185th Field Artillery Battalion, the antitank companies 
of the three regiments, cooks, cooks’ helpers and supply 
personnel from all elements of the division. Within a day 
some 500 men were strung along the road, all armed with 
shovels, laboring to open the road. Their work was not a 
pretty engineering job, but in 24 hours some vehicular 
trafic was able to move. In 48 hours the road was so im 
proved that ammunition trucks for the 151st Field Artillers 
Battalion were able to go through 


Exploitation to Monzuno 


With the key terrain features now in our hands, Colonel! 
Braun determined upon a swift exploitation to cut the near 
by Monzuno-Loiano road, the only lateral road available to 
the enemy in this sector. He ordered the reserve 2d Bat 
talion to mount one rifle company on a company of medium 
tanks and, as soon as Mt. Venere was taken, thrust hell-for 





s. First Battalion riflemen, spurred 

the success of the tanks, pushed for 

rd to the crest shortly afterward and by 

" °! We) Mt. Venere was ours. 

Meanwhile the 3d Battalion on the east 

i was cleaning out the enemy-held vil 
; When the Ist Platoon of C ompany 





* Pas held up by enemy machine guns to 
"8: “ME front and left rear, Staff Sergeant 
© Beret C. Knight's squad was ordered to Y Ua) 
our te 
x ‘i! with those in the rear. Realizing these ne nl a 
>; pms could not be by-passed, Knight took Ben Wy 
oy) gee men and rushed the enemy positions. ee 
. -4ape man was wounded by direct enemy lf Mt 


,s0 Knight told the other men to cover x ia 
m and with a submachine gun and [gg e 
nades went on to clean out the three | 

my dugouts. Single-handed he killed 
ade t Germans and captured five, and 
\s iared the way for the platoon to go for- 


6 & 


undd#™@llina that afternoon while Company K 
n Comrmed Trassasso and Serra. 


| ogeifi™pply lines of the regiment became seri- 
tar Msly overextended. Not because of dis- 
ank ice but because the terrain was virtually 

passable to vehicular traffic. The divi- 

n engineers, working day and night to 
meng point of exhaustion, couldn’t cope 
ance @@th the situation. The narrow mountain 


il, meant only for goats, mules and light ye 


ts, br down under the weight of Z YY) 
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leather down the ridge into the road junction of Monzuno 
two thousand yards farther north. While the Ist and 3d 
Battalions were mopping up Venere, this force was to seize 
the town and establish road blocks on the roads leading out. 

At about 1300 on October 4 the 2d Battalion commander 
gave Captain James N. Dickson of Company F orders for 
a tank-infantry attack to seize 
Monzuno. Companies G and 
E would follow up, part of 
them riding on two —— ~ 
light tanks, the rest on foot, 
clean up any pockets of resist 
ance which might have been 
by-passed by the leading com- 
pany. At 1600 when word 
came that Mt. Venere was ours, 
Captain Dickson loaded his 2d 
Platoon and one squad of the 
Ist Platoon, five men to a tank, 
on 1] tanks of Company C, 
757th Tank Battalion. With 
the Company F commander 
and his radio operator on top of the second tank in line, the 
small armored column left the assembly area at Le Croci and 
swung off up the cart track which wound along the sloping 
sides of Mt. Taggio and Mt. Venere. The going was 
rough and by the time the column reached the line of de 
parture at Mt. Venere dusk had fallen and the Infantry had 
to get down and guide the tanks. Despite this precaution 
three of the Shermans bogged down or threw tracks along 
the steep slippery side slope even before reaching the line 
of departure. More rain began to fall, and soon four more 
tanks mired down or slipped off the shoulder and threw 
their tracks. The Infantrymen guiding the three tanks that 
were left pushed slowly forward. 


Fire Fight Before Monzuno 


As the leading tank reached a small knoll about one 
thousand yards from Monzuno, a German bazooka flashed 
at very short range out of the darkness and set the tank 
afire and killed the driver. The rest of the crew hastily took 
out the key equipment and withdrew to join the Infantry. 
When the other two tanks just behind tried to maneuver 
around the one that was knocked out, both got off the road 
and were mired down. Now without tank support the In- 
fantry circled around to the right of the knoll to seize a 
group of houses beyond. As they approached the first house, 
Germans inside opened up with machine guns and machine 

istols. The Ist Platoon of Company F maneuvered to the 
blind side of the house and stormed it. They killed two 
paratroopers and wounded three more. This firing evidently 
roused the Germans in Monzuno, for the platoon began to 
receive scattered small-arms fire from its left flank. Sur- 
prise lost, the company commander decided to pull his main 
forces back to the knoll just passed and organize the knoll 
until the rest of the battalion came up. After carefully 
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checking his position, he and the Ist Pla 
forward to reconnoiter the best approaci } Moe 
only five hundred yards away. He called 

on the town and several five-minute cor 

placed on it. 

By 0500, October 5, Companies G and 
and a concert 
was devised. ( 
to circle aroun 
and surround 


Company cS «, 


main road. Co, WE p thos 
cover the other , ante. 
high ground rote Mapysion 
rear and flanks ited 1 
. 
The Victory Score Wh 


By audacious ; 
its attack the ¢ compan 


caught the enemy by sum gms 
seized Monzuno and infigmmmtrance: 
heavy losses on t! enen . ere 1S I 
later developed that about 25 Germans had been kj pein is 
the machine guns covering the eastern approac hes to Mammm Pot 
zuno. About ten other paratroopers we os killed around Mee’ | 
town by artillery and small-arms fire. Company r sulfeemmealse 8 
no casualties during the entire action and G suffer Ips the 
casualties and fired no shots during the clearing of }\ Pillbo: 
zuno. The bag of enemy material captured during #"° “* 
action imchaded | two 120mm. mortars with a sup ph > Besure 
munition, 12 machine guns, three bazookas, and a €or m 
number of rifles and machine pistols. px Wh 
While the 2d Battalion was taking Monzuno, the Dein 
and 3d Battalions had mopped up Mt. Venere and pu is 
forward a thousand yards beyond the Monzuno-Loiano nme 
to take up positions commanding it. On October 5 ne pany. 
ing only scattered resistance, they established road biel * 
both east and west of Mt. Venere and cleared the — 
In five days, therefore, the 133d Infantry had seized fi : 
commanding heights of Galletto, Taggio, and Venere, : Ene 
cut the Monzuno-Loiano road. They had taken 122) re 





oners, from the 10th Parachute Regiment and 1424 
connaissance Battalion, during the period. The cost t 
however, had also been heavy—231 battle casualties in i © 
first five days of October, 64 of them killed. The sem “4 is 
of Monzuno completed the first phase of the 133d Ink as 
try's operations, although they continued the attack not 
ward until October 11, when they reverted to division resem 

The age-old maxim of immediate exploitation, with] 
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attendant element of surprise, must be the goal of et fe 
attack. Troops, exhausted after an assault, are inclined Som 
stop with the capture of their objective. This gives 4 lds a 
enemy tim. to regroup his forces and to set up ano th id , 
delaying position which must in turn be assaulted. Tl ach 
assault is costly and yields perhaps the least apparent rest ail 


if the action is not continued. hoc 
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.RE TOMBS FROM WHICH THERE IS NO ESCAPE 
elect to stay and fight from within the false 

r walls. The experiences of the 95th Infantry 
ssjon in successfully reducing every pillbox we have as 
us prefer to attack rather than to defend pill- 


uit 
Lees 
Wh true that pillboxes offer more protection than 
holes ire usually strongly manned and armed, yet 
n the viewpoint of the attacker, there are some ad- 
fighting them. All pillboxes must have an 
nce and often they have only one. This, in itself, means 


ere is but one route of escape. Cover it and the enemy 
n is trapped. Again, pillboxes have firing embrasures 
ports. These are points of weakness. Moreover, Siegfried 
nkers were made of concrete, which gave their occupants 
false sense of security, and this in any military operation 
lps the attack. 
Pillboxes, are by no means all alike. In the Siegfried 
ne we found two general classes of bunkers—the “em- 
zsure” type from which fire power is delivered through 
be or more openings in the walls, and the steel cupola pill 
x which has only the turret exposed, the rest of the pill- 
bx being covered by a large mound of earth. The embrasure 
pe is easily camouflaged. In towns it can be made to re 
mble a garage, shed, small house, or bandstand; in the 
untry, a haystack or dirt mound. The steel cupola type is 
» stronger of the two. With good fields of fire in all di 
tions, it has no blind spots and is difficult to attack. 
What means of defense are open to the enemy for pro 
ting his pillboxes, and how did we overcome them? 
Enemy riflemen usually occupied trenches around the 
bnker to keep our assault parties from infiltrating unseen 
d unmolested. But our concentrated artillery and mortar 
e generally drove this security group into the relative 
ety of its box. With his own men under cover, the 
emy was likely to place artillery fire on his pillbox to dis- 
urage us from attacking. This could be combated by 
ints on other bunkers, which caused the enemy to divide 
support fires among many areas, and by counterbattery 
¢ on previously determined or suspected enemy artillery 
mortar positions. 
Sometimes, though not too often, the Germans laid mine 
lds around their ahha If there were mines, engineers 
ld dig them out or a bangalore torpedo crew could 
‘ach a path through the field. Artillery fire usually set 
any casual mines in the area—though this is not a sure 
thod of clearing a field. 
In the assault the principal difficulty is not the bunker it- 
f, but the supporting fires which protect it against assault. 
¢ neutralization of these weapons is the toughest problem 
fronting the attacker. The best solution is to fight fire 
th fire. All possible fire power should be placed on the 
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he Pillbox Ils a Tomb 


By Lieutenant Colonel John E. Kelly 


known and suspected localities of enemy resistance. None 
of the weapons at the disposal of the attacker should be over 
looked. Tank destrovet and antitank hre should be plac ea on 
the more formidable bunkers supporting the objective, and 
machine-gun and small-arms fire and mortar and light artil 
lery, should be directed on all target areas. Heavy artillery 
such as 8-inch and 240mm. howitzers, if available, can be 
effectively employed, pin-pointing the strongest pillboxe 
The fire from the guns usually encouraged the occupants 
to leave the firing chambers and descend to the bottom of 
their shelter where they are impotent 

However, you can’t count on hea y or medium artillery to 
destroy a steel-turreted pillbox On one occasion at Ensdort 
Germany, we rolled a 155mm. Long Tom to within eight 
hundred yards of a menacing steel cupola. Th 


target ab 
sorbed five direct hits and hardly showed the effects. Against 
this same box, some fifty rounds of 90mm. TD fire was di 
rected without making a dent in it. In the same area w 
registered hits with 8-inch howitzers on another box of thi 
type without visible results. They were really tough to 
crack. 
Forcing the Surrender 

Thus far we have discussed the means we have of isolat 
ing the small battlefield around the objective But the is 
The at 
tackers have to force the defenders to surrender. This 
usually requires a close-in assault, though sometimes fire 
power alone will do the job. In any case, we must always try 
to place a 90mm., 75mm., or eve na 57mm gun in pe sition 
to fire on the bunker from close range 

In Germany, when we obtained penetrations and put 
smoke shells into the bunker, the occupants often came out, 
hénde hoch. If they didn’t voluntarily surrender we ad 
vised them to by broadcasting to them through a public 
address system. This often persuaded Jerry to surrender 
without our men making costly assaults. 

Often, however, an assault was necessary 


lation of the objective is not its actual reduction 


I he assault 
groups varied in size, depending on the situation. It gen 
erally consisted of the assault teams, the support and se 
curity group, and the demolition crew. The assault teams 
were made up of a leader, some riflemen, and at least one 
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man carrying the charge to breach the bunker. The smallest 
number of men who can accomplish the mission should be 
used. Never expose a platoon when a half squad can do the 
job. The support and security group should consist of what 
ever additional strength the commander of the assault group 
considers necessary to protect the operation from small 
counterattacks and other developments. The demolition 
crew should be large enough to carry the necessary ex- 
plosives to destroy the box, once it’s been captured 

In order to neutralize any fire that may come from the 
bunker or from fire trenches protecting it, the assault team 
must carry plenty of automatic weapons. We discovered that 
BARs, submachine guns and automatic carbines are particu 
larly valuable. We also used flame throwers but found them 
unreliable. Every man in the team carried smoke and frag 
mentation grenades for use against enemy resistance, both 
inside and outside of the box. Moreover, at least two such 
teams were needed one as a substitute for the other if an 
unavoidable and expected need arose. 

Before the assault was made, plans had to be laid and 
carried out to button up the embrasures and firing ports 


from which fire might come. Usually this 

to the support group w hich, from its posit Ya a 
box, might be able to pour a withering fir 

ings, forcing the occupants to close up the 

in order to save themselves. This fire was lift 
sault team masked it. Then the assault gr 

to the task of neutralizing the defenses. Wh. 
with the charge signaled for the fire to be 1 ' 
rush in and place the explosive at the poi 
breaching. We used both satchel charges an 
cessfully. The main difficulty in using a be: is thar 
must be placed carefully or it will be of little valy Ho 
ever, when they can be properly positioned 

brasure, they are generally more effective 

charge of the same weight. 


Breaching Bunkers 


On one of our night operations against 
placed a 35-pound beehive on the top of a st 
satchel charge would have been ineffective, bu 
drove a hole into the turret splattering molten steel 





JAP BUNKERS 





Uncounted numbers of Japs have died in bunkers and caves 
from Buna to Attu and from Tarawa to Okinawa. The tactics 
used in combating these defensive strong points are essentially 
the same as those employed against similar German shelters 
in Europe. The effective use of all available supporting weap- 
ons is essential. Flame throwers, demolitions and smoke are 
necessary ingredients of a successful assault on a Jap bunker. 


In the Solomons and in New Guinea where the Japs were sh 


of cement and steel they built bunkers of heavy palm |og 
dirt and sand. At Buna where the water level was only 


couple of feet below the earth, the Japs built bunkers that we 
essentially above-ground pillboxes. At Kiska, where ; 


enemy flew the coop, our invasion forces found reinford 
concrete pillboxes, gun positions and observation posts. Ind 


An above-ground log bunker used by the Japs at Buna. An American tank knocked out this rei 
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some pillboxes where it was impossible to 
he properly. In these instances satchel charges 
affect employed. Attached to poles, we pushed 

wise inaccessible positions. Standing on 

ted pillboxes, we swung satchel charges at 
hed t d of some telephone wire into the entrances 
nging Be blowing in the doors. However, I believe 
thy — y can be placed correctly, beehives should 


3 


ment, and so, when a charge placed at the embrasure ex 


Most of the defenders were in the firing compart 


ploded, it killed or stunned most of the occ upants 

After the box has been breached, the assault team should 
toss in smoke and fragmentation ore nades to inflict further 
casualties on the defenders. 

It is necessary to wait some five or ten minutes for the 
smoke and dust to clear before attempting to enter a box 
that has not been completely neutralized. The best solution 
to those and other contingencies is to expect them and to be 
prepared VW ith alternate teams, leaders, € xplosives and plans 

The iob isn t done until the bunker has been made un 


} 


serviceable for future use. There are a number of ways o 
doing this. You can seal off the entrances by melting the 


This was not th 


best solution, for if we abandoned a box and the 


doors to the box with thermite ore nades 
enemy 
could get to it again, all he needed to do to re-enter wa 
to melt the welding and remove the doors 

Another way to seal the entrances is by shoveling dirt 
over them. Tankdozers can do this quite effectively, but 


here too, if the Opportunity presents itself the enemy can 











na suld be breached where it is most vulnerable 
ps crete walls are not so thick. All German pill 
He weak points: the entrance and the embrasure 
Where there were embrasures there are none 
rret type box) we found that the charges 
d against them rather than against the door, 
>|) The door was usually covered by fire zeroed in on it 
the rear. 
ia »2) After breaching the door, other doors closing off 
| “ a narror rridors inside the box had to be broken down 
et at tl defenders in the firing chambers. 
: Ibert and Marshall Islands the Japs supplemented reinforced 
“oni imncrete shelters with sand-bagged coconut log bunkers. In 
nat We Philippines, in the Marianas and the Palaus, on Iwo Jima, 
ere qe on Okinawa, bunkers of every type were found, but it was 





these places that the Jap penchant for burrowing himself 
oa deep cave became a noticeably perplexing problem. A 
ritable maze of connecting passageways, entrances and exits 


infores 
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vis rei 
pillbox on Kwajalein in the Marshalls. 
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A Jap-built concrete OP on a hill overlooking Kiska harbor 


made it almost impossible to seal them in their deep tombs 
Shell fire or demolitions could blast open or seal shut a cave 
entrance but the enemy within would retreat into the depths of 
his cavern and reappear at other openings. To burn him out 
seemed to be the best solution. On Saipan drums of diesel oil 
with satchel charges and primacord attached were lowered 
from the top of a ridge into a cave opening and exploded 
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dig his way in and once more defend his stronghold. 

The best method is to demolish them. It normally took 
seven hundred to one thousand pounds of TNT to com- 
pletely destroy a German bunker. It did no good merely to 
crack it; it had to be converted into a pile of rubble. 

The German Army believed that pillboxes would give 
them a defensive strength that would prove too costly for us 
the attackers. But instead they proved to be traps for the 
Germans inside. I do not mean to imply that it is easy to 
capture and destroy a pillbox. We found that there are three 
steps that must be followed in the reduction of a pillbox: 


>1) Neutralization of supporting positi: 

»2) Attack on the box. 

»>3) Destruction of the objective. 

Pillboxes are integral parts of well prep 
defensive systems. An attack on one requir 
ning, rapid action, prior rehearsals Cif pos aan 
ditional plans to meet the expected but unavoidable ,. 
tingencies. When the plan of attack consid 
elements the false security of a pillbox is reve ind ith 
comes but a tomb for those who elect to remain and ¢4 
within it. 


Caliber .50 Machine Guns 
for Indirect Fire 


By Captain lan F. Turner 


IN DECEMBER 1944 I WAS ORDERED TO ORGANIZE A PRO 
visional machine-gun battalion of sixty caliber .50 machine 
guns to be used in support of the 34th Division’s Infantry. 
Twenty machine guns were taken from each of the three 
regiments and men to man the guns were drawn from the 
regiments and the reconnaissance troop. The men, includ 
ing some new replacements, had never worked together and 
many had never fired the caliber .50 machine gun by in 
direct laying. There was not much time, and training was 
initially limited to six days. With the help of two officers, 
one of whom had formerly been in a machine-gun troop, 
we began training and at the end of the firing period the 
men were familiar enough with their weapons to warrant 
placing them in the line. 

While the last two groups were finishing their training, 
I started reconnoitering for gun positions. Finding positions 
for indirect fire of this weapon in the hills of Italy was not 
easy, chiefly because the hills are so steep and gutted with 
deep ravines that it is nearly impossible to get gun positions 
which are not almost at the crest of a hill. 

I had first made a thorough map study of my sector before 
the actual reconnaissance and from the map had calculated 
the average quadrant elevations from all possible gun po- 
sitions to that part of the target area I thought would be 
hardest to hit. I decided to split the guns into six batteries 
with ten guns to a battery and planned to use one recon- 
naissance troop officer per battery. After several false starts, 

itions were selected for all the guns, although some of the 

ttery positions were on a hillside where the difference in 
elevation of the flank guns of the ten was over one hundred 
feet. Some guns were to shoot directly overhead of other 
guns in the same battery but all could hit the targets as- 
signed, 

In selecting the gun positions it was found that the best 
aid was the artillery compass M4. By studying the map and 
available firing wry bi we were able to determine the mini- 


mum quadrant elevation that would clear all masks in front 


Battle Facts for Your Outfit 





of the gun. This mil elevation we set on the vertica 
the compass. By starting well down on the reverse slo) 
taking sighting shots at the mask to the front as | walked y 
the hill, it was easy to determine where to spot each gun ay 
be certain that there was sufficient clearance. Th: 
method we tried was to locate a suitable spot on the grow 
from the map, but this was just a waste of time becau: 
errors in the maps. 


Scale 


Emplacing the Guns 


By night the batteries moved to their areas with {y 
equipment plus picks, shovels, and sandbags, and shee 
of corrugated iron for dugout roofs. All this equipment hi 
to be packed by mule which took nearly one whole nigi 
Work was first started on the shelters for the men, and tha 
the gun pits. For safety, we dug the fire trenches, at rig 
angles to the line of fire, with another trench, considers 
wider, connected to them at right angles and to the req 
forming the shape of an L. One end of the first trench w 
used as a storage space for cases of ammunition. The ott 
end opened directly into the shelter and sleeping quare 
of the gun crew. This part was provided with a roof of o 
mihi sheet iron covered with sandbags and dirt and rea 
forced underneath either with lumber or limbs from tres 

After several days work all gun positions were neal 
enough finished so that the guns could be put in place an 
laid for direction. For this we enlisted the service o! ¢ 
artillery officer and an aiming circle. The center line ai 
muth of all batteries had been determined previously trom 
map computations. All guns were now set on zero deflect 
and mounted in position but not made stationary. By setting 
the aiming circle to the rear of each gun and sighting bof 
along the gun barrel and the sights, the gun and trip: od wen 
moved clockwise or counterclockwise until the line ot sigi 
of the gun was on the desired azimuth. This method» 
laying he gun was a little harder than using a free gu 
but when we had it done all guns of a battery had the s 


azimuth when set on zero traverse, thus reducing the pos 
bilities of error in sighting on the initial target or wha 


changing targets. 
e€ guns were now accurately laid and work began 
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dbag the tripod legs firmly so that firing 


. col ge the original laying of the gun. Aiming 
« ' ven into the ground in front of the gun, 
em installation. 
The remaining few days were spent improving camou 
. hauling ammunition and reserve rations, and im 


, the dugouts and fire trenches. 


ving 4 ‘ ‘ F 
AVhile the gun batteries were being installed, we set up a 
direction center which was centrally located abreast 


the batteries. A switchboard was installed with a tele 
ach battery and one to division artillery head 


ne ill 

sets. To insure communications, a listening watch was 
stained on a dismounted SCR-510 radio at each battery, 
on artillery and the fire direction center. 


Horse 


By Captain H. 


Years AGO WE HAD A BASKETBALL COACH, WHO WHEN 
ited by some boner we pulled, would tear his hair and 
‘Use your squash! Use your squash!” It’s been a long 
since then, but his words aways come to mind when ] 
ty 
F cent od the aidan cate by the ‘aioe are ny to 
failure to use even ordinary horse sense. For example, 
sdidate will move through the brush off a trail at night 
se somewhere he learned, “Avoid trails but guide on 
But the crashing noise he makes would tip off any 
y soldier within a hundred yards. 
Sometimes a man will move his group five yards off the 
il. “Why do you move alongside the trail, Candidate?” 
» avoid ambush, sir.” “Will five yards keep you out of 
enemy fire down the trail?” “No, sir, but the grass hides 
P trail and we wouldn’t be able to follow it if we go any 
ther out. ” “How far can you see a man tonight?” “Fifty 
ds, sir.” “Well, how about having one man move down 
> trail and guide on him?” 
Here in the States about the worst thing that happens to 
an who makes a mistake in judgment is a little chewing. 
combat the penalty for stupidity is often death. I recall 
tof men now dead who might be alive if they had been 
e to use just a little simple reasoning. 
Ince, a company of the battalion I was in occupied an 
remely forward position in the Ousseltia Valley. One 
k rested against a ridge but the other three sides were 
—) exposed in the open terrain. The nearest 
ndly elements were a mile to the rear. The surrounding 
ley was no man’s land, where both friendly and enemy 
rols roamed at will. In fact, it was a fairly regular 
urrence for enemy patrols to cut our wire leading back 
the rear 
After several weeks, the company was ordered to with- 
wand rejoin the battalion. Security was put out to the 
t and the company moved down the road in the dark 
s. Half a mile down the road it struck the main road and 
red @ down it, too, in the darkness. After another half 
le or so, they ran into an ambush. The security had 
Iked right through a small enemy patrol. Luckily, 
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[he operations section at the FDC consisted of two of 
ficers and one enlisted man with the usual artillery opera 
tions map. Prior to the time we were to employ our guns 
the range, deflection, and quadrant elevation to all probabl 
targets were computed and held on file. The fire was to be 
on the principle of a rolling barrage with the fire from one 
battery overlapping that of the next battery. Fire was to be 
delivered at the initial range for ten minutes, then raised 
one hundred yards and repeated until the target area was 
covered. In addition, single guns in the batteries fired harass 
ing missions at night. Both types of fire are effective and 
accurate. In fact, it is now SOP for each infaatry regiment 
within our division to use massed caliber .50 machine-gun 
fire for night harassing missions or direct support 


Sense 


James Fagan 


casualties were light—two dead and a half a dozen wounded 
[he enemy patrol withdrew after the action leaving on 
dead—a man who was captured but tried to make a break 
and was shot. 

It's easy enough to be a Monday morning quarterback 
but let’s consider how the company commander might have 
reasoned: “The enemy is aware of my position, communi 
cation, and routes of supply. Patrols operate freely in our 
rear. If I follow the main road leading to the rear what's 
to prevent the enemy from setting up an ambush? On 
the other hand, the country is open, no trees or bushes 
Movement across country would not be too hard and we 
would avoid contact with the enemy except through bad 
luck.” 

The High Cost of Not Thinking 

Another time the battalion was taking cover in a deep 
wadi that para led our front. Ihe only exit to the rear 
was a narrow road going out from the left end of the 
gully. Ihe enemy knew the ground well, having occupied 
it only a few days before. They had shelled the road inter 
mittently since then. During a lull in the firing, six men 
were sent to the rear for supplies. I returned from an in 
spection trip in time to see them move out in a group. Just 
as I started to tell them to spread out, it happened. A shell 
crashed right in the middle of the men and when the 
smoke cleared all six lay on the ground—four dead, two 
seriously wounded. Bz id luck? Partly, but chiefly lack of 
common sense. The men had watched the enemy shell 
that area for hours. Yet they moved out in a tight bunch 
to go through it. If they had only used their heads and 
moved out at intervals, some would have been hurt but 
not the whole group. 

I know a jeep driver who will carry a bad arm for the rest 
of his life because of a moment's carelessness. He was 
driving a group of officers on a reconnaissance of a mine 
field. The officers dismounted to make an inspection on 
foot and told him to turn around. Although the mines 
were obvious from the little pile of dirt which marked 
where each one was, he forgot about them. 
explosion. He had backed right over a mine 


There was an 
It was a Teal 
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wheel thi it set the mine off or he would probably be dead 

There's another man who lost his hand. In spite of re 
peated warnings he monkeyed with a booby trap. Another 
has the tips of several fingers missing. He got curious 
about an enemy grenade. Thousands of men have died be 
cause they didn’t use even ordinary horse sense. 


A Matter of Survival 


Battle is extremely serious. When you realize you are 
about to die, life becomes very sweet. From a_ personal 
viewpoint it boils down to a matter of survival—survival not 
only because you want to live but also because you're not 
worth a damn as a dead man. But to survive, you have to 
use your head continually. 

It isn’t necessary for a man to have an IQ of 150 or a 
college degree to meet the situations constantly arising in 
battle. But it is necessary to follow a little simple reason 
ing. Each one requires a quick estimate of the situation. 
Boiling it down, conside r these things: What's the situation? 
What's my mission? What can the ene my do to prevent me 
from doing it? What can I do to carry it out? And lastly: 
How will I carry it out? 

To simplify it even further consider: What can happen 
here? What can I do to protect my men and myself? 

Every little person i action should be governed by these 
considerations. If you're moving across a field, and there’s 
a good possibility of artillery fire falling in the area, study 
the ground. Plan your route to stay near available cover if 
it’s only a rut or ditch. Keep alert so that at the first warn 
ing whistle of an oncoming shell, you can hit the ground. 
The quickne ss with which you move will often determine 
whether you're a casualty. 

If your outfit has contact with the enemy and is halted, 
dig in! Your back may be aching and the skin worn off the 
palms of your hands from slit trenches, but dig, Mister, 
dig—unless it’s plain you should do something “else—and 
keep living. 

A man must develop an awareness of danger that puts 
him on the alert. He’s got to be able to look at the road 
going up to a defile and think. “Watch out! Good spot for 
ambush.” Or see a bit of high ground within small-arms 
fire and become suspicious. Suppose your men are tired or 
you must hurry. Don't go rushing into a possible trap as 
one outfit did in Italy without reconnoitering the danger 
ous localities. You're very likely to get shot up unnecessarily. 

On the other hand every soldier must take calculated 
risks. A man who's thinking too much about his own safety 
is not worth a damn. He gets a case of “foxholitis” and is 
useless. A good soldier is one who takes no unnecessary 
chances but doesn’t shirk the necessary ones. Many times 
you'll be ordered to attack a position with the certain 
knowledge that heavy casualties will result. Plan your at- 
tack and make as much of a reconnaissance as you can. 
Study your map carefully with particular attention to the 
reorganization and defense against counterattack. Always 

expect the enemy to be as clever as you would like to be. 
Mortar platoons should prepare data for areas in advance 
of the new position to cover any defiladed approaches. In 
addition to your usual communication system of radios 
and telephones have emergency signals arranged for fire 
on those areas. Your radios may be knocked out, telephone 
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wires broken and routes to the rear covere 
that prevents a runner from getting throug 
to us. It can happen to you. Make all yo 
and then hit them hard. 

[he inexperienced leader or student may H 
| learn what possible actions the enemy 
what I can do to counter them?” Experi n 
that knowledge but don’t think you should \: xit yyy) JE 
get into combat to learn. If you do you'll p ly heecmpgitied 
a casualty in a few days. It’s common know 
ratio of replaceme nt casualties to veteran ca cs ic 
high. Consequently, the best thing is to st vour mae 
us ils. Modern warfare has only emphasized 
principles and methods of war as set out in books ¢ 
sound. They represent the accumulated | e7 pre Ze 
hundreds of wars. Th 

Another good source of knowledge ar 
articles and books on combat experiences. A fey hous 
invested in such things and a few hours’ stud) pas wh 
dividends. Don’t assume, though, that you can men 2 oo 
a set of rules and apply them unthinkingly te 
tion. You can’t do it. By necessity, the manuals ar 

general terms. Understand the reason b ind 
principle. ‘There's a very good one but sometimes ¢] 
son for a rule does not apply to a specific situation C 


Rules vs. Situations 


For example, the usual teaching regarding flare disci 
was to freeze when a flare went up. The reason for 
course is that by remaining motionless you could pr 
escape detection. In all probability your shadovy 
blend with the background. Movement was fatal bee: 
motion attracts the eye. Actually, a moving object 
be seen any clearer than a stationary one. That is 
cellent idea when there is a possibility of being undet 
Suppose that when the flare went up you were standin 
a field of snow or on a white beach or even in desert « 
try. Standing motionless against a background like : 
and hoping to pass unnoticed is about as sensible 
ostrich hiding his head in sand. So what is the comn 
sense thing to do? Stand up there making a nice wg 
and getting shot, or hitting the dirt to escape the fi 
te be directed against you? You adapt the rul 
discipline to fit the terrain. 

Another example is the general statement that 
scouts are fired upon, a firing line is built up on the 
The enemy has the nasty habit of firing on men in exp 
positions. Tf your scouts are pinned down out in the op 
why send the rest of the squad out in the open just 0 
pinned down? Common sense indicates that the “qu 
should get into a position that gives it cover fror 
they can deliver fire without being extern neted. Und 
cover of the fire the scouts should be able to get out 


tight spot they're in. sf ‘ 
Ask any man with combat experience to list the qualt 


he considers necessary for a combat man. Chances 
he'll put these two at the head of the list: Knowing ' 
stuff and common sense. Study will give you the kno 
edge. Practice will enable you to do the simple think y 
required by battle. In the final analysis, you cannot sult 
tute memory for common sense. 
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The Church at Saarlouis-Roden 


" By Lieutenant Samuel J. Tobin 


‘ WAS ONE OF THE STRONG POINTS IN THE’ were concealed in the rubble and ruins of the blown build 
In addition to the rows of dragon teeth and ings; antitank and antipersonnel mines were placed in the 
les along the Saar River, pillboxes and gun _ streets and open areas 
were in commanding positions, their fields \ prisoner told us that the occupied houses were usually 
king throughout the entire area. Pillboxes held by six men armed with a light machine gun, a mac hine 
muses guarded all approaches and intersec- pistol, four rifles Cusually of the bolt-action type) and 
town and its suburbs. Artillery and mortars 60mm. Panzerfaust antitank projectors. They also had 
n on all crossroads and avenues of approach. communication by radio or wire to artillery and mortar po 
vy would blow down the houses on the opposite sitions, with previously designated targets on call. On 
treet from them, then withdraw and occupy numerous occasions these concentrations were called for by 
n their side. This gave them fields of fire over prearranged signals, using flashlight, whistles, flares and 
had to be crossed before the demolished other means. 


| be reached. Moreover, mines and booby traps In many places the buildings were connected by trenche: 
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and passageways, which were blown by the Germans when 
they withdrew. In many places there were tunnels under 
the streets. 


The whole area was kept continuously under long-range 
harassing fire by machine guns and pillboxes placed at 
points of advantage. Sporadic artillery and mortar fire 
jeopardized our supply routes. Since the enemy had ob- 
servation control of the area, traffic between units and their 
installations was limited to night movements. To add to 
the difficulty of communication and supply the enemy fired 
signal and illuminating flares throughout the night. 


Enemy Tactics 


The Germans would infiltrate up to buildings held by 
our forces, fire bursts from their machine pistols, toss hand 
grenades through the windows and then disappear back 
into the piles of rubble. One of our lieutenants said that 
during 13 days in the area he had seen only two Germans, 
and yet the enemy was firing incessantly throughout the 
day and night. 

The Germans had a technique that almost always netted 
them prisoners when they wanted them. A mortar barrage 
would be laid down on and around a house; the Germans 
would dash in when the barrage 
lifted, scoop up a few prisoners and m tr wm 
dash out; then, according to prear- 
ranged plan, the barrage was im- 





the houses, and the open area between, 


debris-strewn “no man’s land.” The Germar Oe ¥ = 
access to the church and used it as a liste; Dost The 
night. During the day they would man the p i. 3 ¥ 
with machine-gun nests and snipers. At ti: " = hs. 6 
drive them out with mortars and artillery fir. og 
Several times we had adjusted precisi illery § a i 
on the church to within thirty to fifty yards a oe an 
building to the southwest, occupied by elen , 


pany K. This church was the key to the contro! of the , 
between Donatus Strasse and Linden Strass« 


At 1800, February 8, Company K was ordered by p, he ' 


talion to seize and hold the church by 0900 the follow:ln 

day, in preparation for the advance of the line to D a }- 
Strasse. The commanding officer of Com, K, Fitiieortin 
Lieutenant C. J. Seawell, observed that in r to ty Pk, 
and hold the church it would be necessary to take 4 : 


building Gin black on the map) to the southeast of 
church as well. Lieutenant Seawell’s plan was to 
the German elements along the street on the north s 

the objective with heavy machine-gun fire, while sy 
squads attacked the church and building on the southe, 
To obscure enemy observation while the squads attack 
their objectives, arrangements yw. 
made with Company D mortar 
fire smoke concentrations on Ma) 
three key intersections along Heli 


¥r 4 


ns 


mediately laid down again. 


Timely Reconnais- 


gen Strasse. 





In our tactics against the enemy sance Two heavy machine-gun sectig e 
we zeroed in mortars and artilleryon 4 % were also attached from Company i. ¥ 
all key points, houses, and road in- Platoon leaders should make for support, and to enable the assay Cn 

u : ; their reconnaissance as late as pos- “a: Car 
tersections in the immediate area. side takece tin cnt Mitehenns YS squad to enter the church a hii. , 
Several times artillery fire was ad- before a night attack our recon- squad from division engineers wa... 4 
justed on buildings held by the en- naissance showed a stream only a attached to blow the door on ti shot 
emy at ranges that were within thirty * foot deep. By the time we reached southwest corner of the building)... 
to fifty yards of our own troops. it, around midnight, it was four The time of the attack was set \ 
Mortar fire to repulse counterattacks feet deep and almost delayed us. 4 0800, February 9. iM 

A small dam upstream had been “~ : ptly 
was often called down on our own blown out between the time of the On February 8 the platoon From 
positions. Our infantrymen had been | reconnaissance and the attack.— a, ee wees & follows: 3d Platoon ‘Red b 
taught to conduct artillery and mortar ¥ 415th Infantry Regiment. sitions Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 ind lis 6 
fire and they used their knowledge. vicinity of Mittel Strasse and MR), oy 

Division engineers took care of & * * x a t railroad tracks. Second Platoon pag, oy, 
the innumerable mines and booby tions were Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and Tino j 
traps and blew holes in walls. Mined roads, enemy bazookas, along Mittel Strasse and Schul Strasse. First Platoon cc: 
pillboxes and artillery made the use of armor all but im- pied positions Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 along Lind 
possible. Strasse. Di —— 

To advance, our men would jockey their supporting oncom 
weapons into position of advantage, call on artillery and During the night of February 8 and early the next 1 
mortar support, and by infantry assault take the limited ing, Lieutenant Seawell disposed his troops this way 
objectives necessary to obtain positions favorable for further map): 
gains. Third Platoon area. One HMG at position No. 2 

A typical attack was the one on the church at Saarlouis- of fire north along the railroad; one HMG at No. ?—scf, 
Roden. a suburb of Saarlautern. of fire east along Mittel and Donatus Strasse; and og ..., 

At 0800, February 8, Company K, 104th Infantry, occu- LMG at No. 3—sector of fire north along Louis Strasse. i. 


pied a position extending from the main road eastward 
along Mittel Strasse to the church, then south along Schul 
Strasse to Linden’ Strasse, and east again along the latter 
street (see map). The enemy’s main positions were in the 
houses along the north side of Mittel Strasse. The build- 
ings on the south side of the street, east of the church, had 
been demolished by the Germans. The ruins of the church, 


Second Platoon area. One HMG at No. 5—sector of m 
generally north across the open area; one BAR at No. & 
sector of fire generally east across the open area; one assit 
squad, the half squad of engineers, and the suppor | 
squad at No. 9. BR ro. 

First Platoon area. One HMG at No. 10—sector of Sihda 
north along Schul Strasse; one supporting squad at No. i the 
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: Son t No. 12 and one HMG at No. 14—sector Staff Sergeant Max Horowitz, rushed the church door the 
avi ae to northwest over the open rubble-strewn engineers had blown. Several Germans were inside, and in 
St evade 7 he s it No. 13 moved to No. 9 to be in position the ensuing fire, one of the enemy was killed. The remain 
tall rack the rch. der fled to the houses across the street and, with others, began 

me rhe 60 ortars were set up in rear of the houses on firing on the church. Sergeant Horowitz sent four of his 

hen St Preparations were complete by 0630, men down the right aisle along the pews, to the space 
lery QA yary around the altar, and to the room in back. With the other 
adiacedma, 755 the Company D 81mm. mortars laid down five- three men the squad leader went up the stairs in the front 
of Collind whit hosphorous concentrations on each of the part of the church, to clear the balcony around the organ 
the ay ‘ntersections. The engineers used a satchel charge and the choir seats. Finding no enemy they immediate, 

izst out the door in the southwest corner of the church, organized defensive positions, inside the church and estab 
| by Rall the tv ault squads rushed their objectives. lished communications in preparation of counterattack 
ollowi squad attacking the building southeast of the church However, the counterattack did not develop. With th 
Donan opposition and they immediately organized to give church in their possession, Company K was later able 
K, Fill porting fire to the assault on the church. straighten their line and make their advance to Donatus 
tO tal 3 the same time, the seven-man assault squad under Strasse 
take th 
vin dow ° 
; Keep It Simple 
: p p 
u 

P 
By Lieutenant Lee Matthews 

nt 
Ke lon—E OFTEN THAN NOT A PLAN OF MANEUVER THAT IS German defenses. 

ple will succeed where a more complex plan of attack he execution proved the effectiveness of the plan 
1g Hei be fouled up in execution. An example is the plan of As the first shells landed on the dugouts, squad leader: 

ch began: and executed by Lieutenant Kenneth Private First Class James Wiles led his squad across th 
} SECTiOE n, platoon leader in the 26th Infantry, Ist Infantry canal and occupied the knoll without resistance. The 2d 
mpan n, when he got orders to clear the east bank of the and 3d Squads then crossed the canal south of the knoll 
6 Canal near Bleisheim, Germany. As the two squads came abreast of the squad on the knoll 
hah west bank of the canal had been cleared of the the platoon leader sent a message to Wiles to commence a 
‘ects Walmy and Lieutenant Kesterson set up an OP in a build- heavy volume of fire on the dugouts. 
age that faced eastward across the canal. From it he could When Wiles’ squad opened fire, Lieutenant Kesterson 
building the enemy dugouts across the canal, north of his posi- moved his two squads swiftly east fifty yards, then north 
” ». Across the canal and to the south he Saw a small, op posite the dugouts and the ‘n turned west to assault the 

bly wooded knoll. positions. The covering squad lifted their fire when they 
= rom the OP Lieutenant Kesterson made his plans and saw their own men come in on the Jerry position from th 
‘oon, "ied his deployed platoon their orders. rear. 
4 in OMAis 60mm. mortars would fire on the German dugouts The two squads merely walked up to the roofs of th 
an Bile one squad occupied the knoll, unobserved if possible. dugouts and covered forty startled Krauts. Not a shot was 
‘00 Pale other two squads would then circle behind the knoll, fired by either squad. The maneuver simple as it was 
°, an¢ ing in a wide arc behind it and come in behind the achieved complete success. 
on ( 
y Lind 
" Road Blocks 
way 

P P 
By Brigadier General R. |. Stack 
a COMMANDER OF A ROAD BLOCK MUST BE DESIGNATED road block commander. Against their recommendation, if 
—_ gal ubcommander—rifle, machine-gun, mortar, anti- he so determines. 
— k-destroyer, or tank—must know who the road The road block commander must reconnoiter to front and 
—— ~ imander is and that the road block commander's flanks at least a mile beyond the road block. 
t No “MTs are paramount. Except under unusual circumstances road blocks should 
re assueTReconnaissance for the location of a road block must be be established from five hundred to a thousand yards in 
ippole by the commander and all subunit commanders of front of the town or crossroads to be defended. (Night, 
__ BB toad block. Each subunit commander makes recom- enemy close, or extremely unfavorable terrain permit closer 

or of Midations for employment of his weapons and personnel, location. 
t No. 4B the decision as to location and use must be made by the Antitank guns, tank destroyers, and tanks when used as 
JOU , 194 29 














part of road blocks must be at least 150 yards, usually more, 
from the road defended. They must have flanking, de 
structive fire on the road and its approaches. 

Machine guns and riflemen must be used to screen the 
front and flanks of blocking guns. Most of the riflemen 
and machine guns should be off the roads to front and 
flanks. 

All installations, antitank guns, tank destroyers, tanks, 
machine guns, and infantry will use natural cover. Woods, 
brush, haystacks, houses, barns, manure piles, cut branches 
are good cover or camouflage, in that order. 

Spoil of foxholes or trenches will be covered or carried 
away. No vehicles, equipment, or laundry will be exposed 
so that they give away the position. Men must keep under 
cover from possible enemy observation. 

The object of a road block is not to drive the enemy off, 
but to suck him in and then destroy him by flanking fire. 
(Capture is, of course, permissible. Ope ning fire at long 
range will be discouraged. Long range is principally valu 
able for observation, not for fire. Ambush of the enemy is 
the ideal. 

Watching-listening posts must be established well to the 
front. These must have means of signalling the approach 
of enemy. 

Communication to the next higher unit, company or 
battalion must be arranged. This may be by telephone, 
radio, jeep or foot messenger. 

If the road block is our front line, friendly vehicles, going 
toward the enemy, must be stopped and warned that 
further movement forward is at their own discretion. 

When a road block is employed in a delaying action, or 
where our own troops are not going to use the defended 
road, physical obstacles must be added to the fire defense. 
These included felled trees, mines, blown bridges, etc. 





Orders of commanders establishing road b| 
what, if any, physical obstacles may be, Th. 
ployed. These obstacles are principally vali 
enemy in our field of fire and must therefor | 
out. = 
When possible, defensive artillery concen: tions 4 MME.» out 
be set up and registered. These concentration ‘cation MMe we 
numbers should be in hands of the road b! camel a 
so he can call for them by radio, telephone «: flare JEM -w:hin 
lery will only be used in case of a serious ®.. 
Common errors include: 


Pil. Locating road block too close to the 106 oF ndows 
junction defended. st. A 
2) Placing defense guns on, or too close to, the ,.mne Te 
defended. 
> 3) No reconnaissance beyond, or to the flanks. » 
the road block is established. When 
4) No commander of road block. ps nece 
5.) No inspection of the road block by the comn ‘ 
covering its establishment. rds up 
6) No communication established between the .dggge OPC™ 
block commander and his commanding office; patist ac 
7) Complete loss of aggressive attitude by road | a om 
commander and garrison. wi th 
> 8) Casual attitude of road block due to “Ocufs.” ; Secor 
om» femmes, inertia, stupidity. Lack of lene 
»>9) Lack of codrdination and mutual support wit the 
the road block. ht SS 
» 10) Failure to study and appreciate the ground he 
> 11) Lack of depth in position and in fires 
> 12) Little or no protection for flanks. 
> 13) Failure to dig in. 
> 14) Failure to use friendly civilians for reinforcem 
and information. 


When In Doubt-Shoot : 


By Lieutenant Glenn J. Duman 


My outfit’s first engagement was with the armor of 
Nazi panzer division. Because their tanks stayed out of 
range of our bazookas and used their cannon against us, we 
Doughfeet were left pretty well weaponless—or so we 
thought. After five days of fighting tanks we developed a 
definite complex. When the Germans started shooting 
we would get out of sight and pray. We were convinced 
that to shoot back was not only useless but generally fatal. 

Under the circumstances our attitude was understand- 
able. But later when we moved to a new sector and faced 
infantry that we could not only shoot back at but beat the 
hell out of, our old complex of getting out of sight stayed 
with us. And all our replacements, including officers, 
seemed to catch the same idea. Time after time when new 
platoon leaders would report that they had been under 
enemy fire and then questioned as to what they did to 
build up return fire, they would reply, “We didn’t fire back 


because we didn’t want to reveal our position.” This despite 
30 


the fact that the enemy fire was directed at their posit 

Under such circumstances “not revealing your posit 
by not firing back” is not only hokum, but is damned dat 
ygerous. Yet on a snow-covered open field that affor 
not a scrap of cover and concealment I have seen an enti 
company pinned down by enemy small arms for a solid | 
without the company making a single effort to change ' 
position or to return the fire. 

After many losses we finally learned our lesson na 
learned it well. Now when we are hired upon we no 
fire in return but fire everything we've got. That is 0 
only the best way to gain our objective, but it is by f 
safest way. 

This lesson was clearly demonstrated to us when 


Battle Facts for Your Out 
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dered to infiltrate to an unoccupied town days we spent in that town this counterattack was the onl) 
nes on the Moselle River. We loaded every enemy small-arms fire we received. We had the Wehr 








A cae as much ammunition as he could possibly macht bullied. 
MME. \Vhen Jaylight came we were set up in three large On another occasion in the Siegfried Line we came to a 
€ top Ml slic build: gs in the center of the town each mutually _ hill which we could approach only up an open 30-degree 
ae ther. On either side of the river and cov- slope seven hundred yards long. On the top of the hill 
S choles our po-tion from all angles were long high ridges. were seven concrete pillboxes mutually supporting and to 
‘ sae ld by the Germans in concrete pillboxes add to the difficulty a light snow fell on the night before 
oman king d m us. We adopted a policy of shooting at the attack. A German ofhicer captured the night before said 
€. Adfllierything that moved. Chicken wire was placed around it would be impossib le to take the hill by assault. Five 
-<t floor windows to prevent grenades being thrown in. TDs were assigned to support the attack from the line of 
-hine guns were mounted on tables well back from departure which was a woods at the foot of the hill. It 
dows so that positions would not be revealed by muzzle _ was decided that two companies would attack in line using 
+ Riflemen stayed well back from windows for the marching fire. My company was on the left. We put every 
rt we reat thing, including bazookas and LMGs, in the line. The 
= , oe bazookas were to fire as they marched at at a range of two 
1. hundred yards to the front. ‘The LMGs were to be carried 
| When the Germans changed reliefs in the pillboxes it and fired with one man firing and one man feeding th 
necessary for them to leave the houses they occupied gun. They were to fire at a range of 150 yards to our front 
the out ‘iets of the town and walk about a thousand The BARs were to fire fifty yards to our front. Riflemen 
rds up al d along the ridge. The first time they tried it were to fire one hundred yards to the front getting as many 
he pened fire with every weapon and killed and wounded _ricochets as they could. The heavy weapons company on 
" satisfactory number. They tried it two more times and _ a large hill at the rear was to give us overhead fire with 
" time we bagged some more. Finally they began to MGs until their fire was masked. 
wl thre be the “deep snow to change reliefs. Then on The attack came off exactly as scheduled. We captured 
A second night they decided on 24 Lous tours of duty and the seven pillboxes, eighty enlisted men, and tour ofhcers 
al nged guards after dark. Then we fired at the sounds. When questioned as to why the MGs on the hill did not 
. .-flml the third night we were such a thorn in their side that reply to our fire, the prisoners replied that because of the 
=i t SS men were brought in to lead a dawn attack on volume of our fire it was impossible to so much as lift a head 
} s we learned later from PW reports. We drove this We have repeated these tactics time and again. W: 
k off without suffering a casualty. In the three full shoot, shoot, shoot, and then shoot some more 
rcemy 
posi 
YY 
ned d 
olid 
nge 
not on 
at is 2 
vy I 
shen 





Sketched in France by Captain Lachlan M. Field. 
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- Facts from a Foxhole 


By Lieutenant Joseph H. Ewing 


ie inactive sectors where troops are relatively safe 
in their cellars, dugouts, and foxholes, men sometimes 
develop “dugout disease”—a state of mind that makes 
them dread to leave their holes, even when not under 
fire. The disease is dangerous because it spreads and 
can only be prevented by rotating men in contact pa- 
trols, carrying parties, and other details. 


QO, ER long periods in a defensive position, pla 
toon and company commanders should avoid any 
tendency to command and supervise their troops 
mainly by phone from their CPs. They must actually 
visit all their men frequently in order to know first 
hand the situation on the line, and to be seen by the 
men. The men must see you up there some of the 
time. 


Y our two-man foxholes must remain two-man 
fighting foxholes. Avoid the common fault of improv- 
ing and sheltering holes to the extent of leaving un- 
covered only enough room for one man to stand in. 
Bot h men will he ive to use it once the shooting Starts. 


S prep is as essential in a rifle squad as in a football 
squad. We talk a lot about speed and while the battle 
value is’ obvious, the psychological value may be over- 
looked. When a man runs into his battle detail, 
along with the rest of his squad, his frame of mind is 
aggressive and his subsequent actions are vigorous. 
In attempting to make speed habitual with the pla- 
toon, I adopted a policy of considerably reducing the 
actual length of practical work in periods on battle 
drill and extended order but required all work to be 
done at top speed 


Donn ~ be afraid to be careful. Sometimes new 
men, anxious to disguise their fear, deliberately ignore 
some of the simplest fundamentals of their tactical 
training. If there is small-arms fire or shell fire in the 
general area, get down on one knee, or sit down, or lie 
down instead of standing up, unless you have a good 
» — reason for standing. And don’t be afraid to run if you 
are crossing a dangerous piece of ground. And don’t 
4 think a zigzag run is old-fashioned. It’s OK, especially 
if you have to cross thirty to forty yards of. open 
* = ground. 


te ee oe om hw @ & a * a # 
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from outposts on enemy 


tivity 
flashes, sounds, and such should include allt 
If less than one compass per outpost is available , 
single compass can be used in turn by each outpost 
establish north, south, east and west, and t! - inter 


mediate angles. These points can be marked on the 
ground with pegs, stones, trees, or other objects around 
the position and then, even without a compass, an 
observer can estimate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the azimuth for his reports on enemy activity. W¢ 
used this successfully in outposts along th 


River. 


Roer 


Men on outpost guard are the first to as enemy 
activity opposite the company front. They are the eyes 
and ears of the CP. We always warned our « utposts 
that when under mortar and artillery fire they mus 
get their heads up and observe during intervals be 
tween incoming rounds, because enemy activity is 
more likely during such covering fire. The deeper 
you duck into your hole, the worse the shells sound 
and the less chance you have of telling where they ar 
landing. We tell our men to get down just below the 
surface of the ground, listen to the shells, and bx _ 
ready to stand up again to observe. 









sD Vv 
Use houses to the limit. Put your CPs in the cel This 
lars. When approaching a town make for the nearest en | 
houses and get to them as quickly as possible. The lajor 
give you six important things: (1) cover from artil AUSe | 
lery, mortars, bege small arms; (2) concealment from ion 
the enemy; (3) observation from upper-story and attic gape °° 
windows; 4) covered positions for automatic weap rigad 
ons; (5) an “assembly area” for troops; (6) a line of enera 
departure for future movement. penior 
and; 

pank 

Ty IE man who thinks “We oughtn’t to take pris 143 
oners. We ought to shoot the bastards,” is dangerous onflic 
and must be discouraged. One such trigger-happy ut Ni 
man can make things tough for his whole outfit. We No 
continually reminded our men that regardless of their rdir 
personal emotions each voluntary enemy prisoner w' ne tl 
take means one less man to shoot at us; and that if all S$ 
the prisoners we had taken had chosen, instead, othi 
fight it out, as they would have if we had had a t ugh an 
reputation for prisoner treatment, many of us wouldnt nly 
be here now. spin 
nd | 

® we * x x * ® R Ver | 
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Three Stars And Up 


By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


1800-1861: Three-Star Major Generals 


1835, THE THREE-STAR GENERAL situa 


1 the United States was the same as the snake situa 


Ireland: there were none. Between December 


799 and February 1855 the highest rank in the United 


res 


was major general. But beginning with September 


835 we had some three star generals. 


[his 


one is easy. In 1828, Alexander Macomb had 


een © successful dark horse contestant for the office of 


1}01 


juSe 


General Commanding the Army, principally be 
the President and his Cabinet were completely fed 


p with the row between Generals Scott and E. P. Gaines, 
he senior and logical candidates. Both of the latter were 


ng gadi 


er generals by regular commission, both were major 


enerals by brevet, and both engaged in a controversy over 


eeniorit 


andal 


ank Through the Ages,” 


49 
444 


nflict 
ut noti 
Now 


rding 


ne the 


v which assumed the proportions of a ni tional 

The details of the struggle are set out in “Mex 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, September 
Macomb was the unexpected beneficiary of this 
the law, it is said, favors the innocent party with- 
both Scott and Gaines were assigned to duty ac- 
to their brevet rank—one commanded the Eastern, 
Western Department—with the result that Macomb 
ply one of a trio of major generals on duty, with 


g to indicate to any bystander that he was the boss 


LY, 1° 


he three. Such a situation, it was obvious, could 

productive of confusion. Macomb could scarcely 

the rank once held by Washington, but he could 

manage to make manifest his own preéminence 
who were major generals only by brevet. 

45 


so stark 
Columbus 


His eee was characterized by a simplicity 
and original as to partake of 
earlier, had simi nilarh solved the puzzle ol making an egg 
stand on end In 


genius. years 
Macomb revised the 
\rmy Regulations, which being duly approved, provided 
as of September 1, 1835, that the insignia of the Major 
General Chief should be three stars. 
Other major generals were entitled only to two star: 


short, General 


Commanding in 

This provision was continued in the Army Regulations 
of 1841, 1847, 1857, and 1861. Scott bene- 
ficiary when he became the Major General Commanding 
the Army in 1841. McClellan availed himself of the regu 


was il 


lation when he became General-in-Chief consequent on 


there is a set of McClellan's 
three-starred shoulder straps in the National Museum in 
Washington. But on March 11, 1862, Little Mac 
relieved as General-in-Chief. Although still a major gen 
he reverted to two stars, and fought the Seven Days 
Antietam, at least, like 


Scott’s retirement; even today, 
was 


eral, 
and to outward 
other officer of his grade. 
During the Mexican War, general 
the highest military rank, although President Polk did his 
best to remedy that situation. It was extremely irksome to 
him that the principal heroes of a 
Democratic 


appearances any 


again, major was 


war conducted by a 
should two Whig major 
generals, Scott and Taylor. Consequently he proposed to 


administration be 
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revive the grade of lieutenant general and to confer, it 
upon Senator Benton of Missouri, who, being an adminis- 
tration stalwart, could be relied upon for sound decisions 


in the realm of strategy. “An efficient organization of 
the army, composed of regulars and volunteers, whilst 
prosecuting the war in Mexico, it is believed, would require 
the appointment of a general officer to take command of all 
our military forces in the field.” But Congress was not 
convinced by any such argument. The lieutenant general 
bill was defeated in the Senate by seven votes (Senator 
Benton abstaining), and no more was heard of the pro- 
posal. 

The higher grade was not revived until long after the 
war, in compliment to Winfield Scott. By that time Old 
Fuss and Feathers was nearing seventy, he was at once 
America’s most victorious general and worst defeated presi- 
dential candidate, and he had added to his remarkable 
exploits as a soldier feats of no less prowess as a pacificator. 
Beneath an exterior of pompous vanity, behind an un- 
fortunate tendency to put pen to paper, and inevitably, to 
write ‘just the wrong thing, there stood one of the really 
great men of the Republic. Congress, therefore, in ~~. 
ruary 1855, revived the grade of lieutenant general, ‘ 
order that when, in the opinion of the President be 
Senate, it shall be deemed proper to acknowledge eminent 
service of a major-general in the late war with Mexico, in 
the mode already provided for in subordinate grades, 
the grade of lieutenant-general may be specifically conferred 
by hee "vet, and by euvat only, to take rank from the date of 
such service or services.” As Scott was then the only major 
general in the Army, extended research was not necessary 
to ascertain the officer for whom the resolution was in- 
tended. Scott was duly nominated and confirmed lieuten- 
ant general by brevet, with date from 1847, when he took 
Vera Cruz, and thus became the second lieutenant general 
in our history. He held this rank on active service until his 
retirement, on his own application, on November 1, 1861. 
(The matter of the back pay of the brevet Lieutenant Gen- 
eral is touched upon in a later instalment of this paper.) 


1861-1870: Through the Civil War 
Long after the Civil War, when General John M. 
Schofield was discussing the matter of proper rank for the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, he had occasion to compare the 
Union and Confederate practice in that connection. His 
remarks aptly summarize the situation: 


The Confederates, during the Civil War, were a great 
deal wiser than we were in that respect. They were better 
soldiers and better educated and knew more about it. They 
carried off the greater proportion of the best blood that we 
had, to tell the truth, and they organized their army sci- 
entifically. . . . 

Their officers were way above ours. They had two grades 
above our highest grade. We had as a commander of a divi- 
sion a major general, and they followed the regular military 
hierarchy that prevails all over the world. We had a major 
general commanding a division and a major general com- 
manding 120,000 men in the great Army of the Potomac. 
We had another major general commanding all the armies 
of the United States, over a million of men. Just think of it. 
Only one grade for those various grades of command. In 
other words, there was a leveling down from the top. The 
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disposition of this country has always bee: 
heads, and lower everything down to a certai; \eye| 


This was true. When McClellan was re} 
General in Chief in March 1862, all departm 
ers reported directly to the War Department 
1862, Major General Henry W. Halleck 
to command the whole land forces of the U; 
General in Chief.” The result was that four : 
five echelons were commanded by officers 
grade. Two striking examples can be select 
year 1863. 


Major Generals Everywhere 


In the East, during the Gettysburg campaig 
General Halleck commanded all the armies of L Unix he 3 
States. Major General Meade commanded the Anny, ee 
the Potomac, with Major General Butterfield as his (hy hal. 
of Staff. Among his corps commanders was Major Gene « dt 
Hancock, II Corps; and—this is at random—Major Gene 
Schurz commanded the 3d Division of the XI Corps 

In the West that fall, during the Chattanooga-Looky 
Mountain operation, Major General Halleck as Geng 
in Chief still commanded all the armies. Major Gene 
Grant commanded the Military Division of the Mississipi... 
and under him were the Armies of the Cumberland ii . 
the Tennessee, commanded respectively by Major Gener By 
Thomas and Sherman. Among the corps commande: 
Major General Blair, XV Corps; among the division 
manders was Major General Sheridan (2d Division of ora! 
IV Corps. 

The Confederates, as General Schofield remarked 
wiser. Their ranking officer during most of the war y 
General Samuel Cooper, the Adjutant and Inspector ( r 
eral—and, ironically enough, a Northerner by birth 
separate armies were commanded by aida the i Am 
of Northern Virginia by General Lee, the Army of the Ts 
nessee by General Bragg. Corps were commanded by lie red 
tenant generals, divisions by major generals, brigades #Bume 
brigadier generals. Later in the war provision was ma up 
for temporary rank, so that an officer temporarily commnitom; 
ing a corps, say, would be temporarily promoted to MEET 6 
grade of lieutenant general. (Much later, in Februar, ; 
1865, General Lee was cao General in Chief of BA o 
Armies of the Confederate States under an Act whi > 
made him the ranking officer in the army, GO 3 
G.O., February 6, 1865.) 

Not until the winter of 1863-64 was any step taken 
improve the command situation in the ‘United Su 
Army, and then it was in the nature of a personal tribu 
to Grant, who, after nearly three years of war, oom ; 
the one really successful Union leader in the field. ; 
yet surprising as it may seem now, there was oppesi te 
to the bill to revive the ‘grade of lieutenant general. 

Some of the arguments were directed to the impropné 
of honoring one general * ‘when the great race for the pm 
of war is not yet ended.” “It did not use to be the ! Fashion 
one gentleman asserted, “to canonize saints before they 
dead.” And, suppose, asked another, with an eye to! 
long and unhappy succession of commanders when ! 
Army of the Potomac oscillated back and forth betw? 
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t of » Rapid nd the Rappahannock, suppose such a bill 
» asannt years before? 
Othe tions were more impersonal. There is noth- 
a ante! one Congressman, that a lieutenant general 
MM’) char 2 general in chief cannot do precisely as well. 
> in ae =¢ snd just as well as a major general as with 


utenant general. Another asked whether it 
il] a man who is distinguished as a leader of 
ake him a mere bureau officer of the War 


se objections were brushed away by the spon- 
f the bill, Grant's old friend, Elihu Washburne. “I 
he, “that there is no gentleman upon this 
really any doubt upon whom this appointment 
[ rred. 4 
The victor of Henry and Donelson, of Vicksburg and of 
battanooga, was a household word in the North—and 
thal, as Washburne pointed out, a man of modesty. “In 
Gene ard to this very matter of lieutenant general, after the 
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Gener) was i troduced and his name mentioned in connection 
ps rew “7 he wrote me and admonished me that he had 
Lookodlier big thly honored already by the Government, and did 
Gene ask or deserve anything more in the shape of honors 
Gene »romotion; and that a success over the enemy was what 
'SSISSipIB craved above everything else; that he only desired to 
ind amid such an influence over those under his command as 
Gr them to the best advantage to secure that end.” True 
| said Washburne, that the war was not ended—“and 
elieve it will never be ended unless we place a fighting 
| in the command of the armies.” 
Time for Higher Rank 
war This turned the tide. A motion to table the bill was 
‘or Geii@erwhelmingly defeated, and, after a rather protracted 
h. ThelMongle in the Senate as to whether Grant’s appointment 
he \ uld be recommended by name in the legislation, the 
the Tal became law in February 1864. Grant was of course 
| by iediately nominated and confirmed. He came east, 
Jade umed command of the armies of the United States, and 
’S MGR up his headquarters in the field, with the Army of the 
mmaniiimtomac. Halleck remained in Washington “as Chief of 
d to MMM of the Amny, under the direction of the Secretary of 
Februar, and the Lieutenant General Commanding.” 
ef of OBA compilation made a little later, in May 1864, shows 
“t Witt, in addition to Lieutenant General Grant, there were 
, A S4BM Federal service 73 major generals, and 271 brigadier 
erals. It had been high time for higher rank. 
” Not until after the war, however, and after the armies 
C tat 


re disbanded, was any attempt made to create an even 


1] tribudii her grade for the man who had taken Richmond and 


ome F 


ome ced the surrender of Lee. In the Congressional session 
ld. AWE 1865-66, a bill was introduced to revive the rank in- 
-_ ded for but never conferred upon Washington, but this 
il. 


he it came in as “General of the Army of the United 
tes." Why the plural of 1799 gave way to the singular 
1866 is nowhere explained. 

here was but little debate. A few surmises—none of 
incidentally, supported by available documents—were 
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or about the 1799 situation. One gentleman insisted 
‘hen Git the bill now before Congress was “antirepublican and 
betwe gonistic to the spirit of our institutions,” but he was on 
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the short end of a vote of 116-11. In the Senate there 
was no debate and only one speech; Senator Yates of IIli- 
nois delivered a long and distinctly tiresome eulogy, in the 
course of which he wrapped a tag end of the mantle around 
his own form by reminding his colleagues (or such of them 
as remained to listen) that as Governor of his state he had 
commissioned Grant as colonel of the 2ist Illinois, and thus 
was in a sense responsible, etc., etc. So the bill was passed, 
and U. S. Grant became “General of the Army of the 
United States,” the first full general under the Constitu- 
tion. (Washington's rank of general, it will be recalled, 
had been conferred by the Continental Congress.) Sher- 
man succeeded to the vacant lieutenant generalcy. 


Postwar Reorganization 


It was now 1866, and time for postwar reorganization of 
the Army. The rank and file of the volunteers made haste 
to get home, but numerous general officers lingered on the 
payroll. As of January 1866, there were 47 major generals 
of Volunteers on the rolls, of whom 26 were serving and 
21 awaiting muster out. There were 151 brigadier generals, 
with 49 serving and 102 ordered to be mustered out. 
There would be no such galaxy of stars in America for 
many a moon. 

The Act of July 28, 1866, prescribing a Military Peace 
Establishment, provided for one general, one lieutenant 
general, five major generals, and ten brigadier generals, to 
command an army consisting of five regiments of artillery, 
ten of cavalry, and forty-five of infantry. 
prov ed to be too much rank—and too much file. On March 
3, 1869, the infantry regiments were to be reduced to 25, 
and the number of brigadier generals- ap 
pointments—to eight. 

Grant was inaugurated President on the following day. 
He never resigned his military office, Sagem accordingly 
became vacant by operation of law. To this vacancy he 
promoted Sherman, and as lieutenant general he selected 
Sheridan. 


But even this 


by cessation ot 


Both were logical choices, though there were 
rivals for the second post who deemed Sheridan’s selection 
an act of basest injustice. (“Decline of a Leader: 
of General Meade,” Part II, INFANTRY JouRNAL, 
1939.) 

But additional retrenchment was coming. In July 1870 
the number of enlisted men was cut to 30,000 (and, 
eventually, in 1874, to 25,000). Further, a smashing blow 
was struck at rank. Congress provided that the offices of 
general and lieutenant general should continue until a 
vacancy occurred, and no longer; this made them personal 
to Sherman and Sheridan respectively. Next, the act pro- 
hibited further promotions to other general officer grades 
until there were but three major generals and six briga- 
dier generals—and that would be the limit for the future. 
Finally, the vast aggregation of one- and two-star ge nerals 
by brevet were deprived of the right to wear the uniform of 
their brevet grade while on duty; this last was a very neces- 
sary step to end a perfectly chaotic situation. (See “Mex 
Rank Through the Ages,” Part II, INrFanrry JourNAt, 
October 1943.) 

The generals being thus disposed of, Congress turned 
to other matters, and the Army faced a bitter quarter- 
century during which, on one occasion, its pay was not 
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even appropriated for, and lieutenants waited twenty, 
twenty-five, and in some instances over thirty years, for 
captains’ bars. 


1885-1888: Deathbed Honors 
In May 1884, the firm of Grant & Ward failed. The 


ex-President and ex-General, then 63 years old, lost a huge 
sum, went further into debt to meet the demands of credi- 
tors, and was even forced to dispose of his swords and 
trophies. Within a few weeks he had not enough cash to 
pay his current grocery bills—and found moreover that he 
was suffering from an incurable cancer. 

With the indomitable courage which had always char- 
acterized him, he set about to make provision for his family 
by writing his memoirs. His friends, meanwhile, sponsored 
legislation to put him back on the retired list of the Army. 
Similar measures, drawn with the sentimental object of 
conferring military rank on America’s greatest living ex- 
soldier, had recently failed of passage; but that was while 
Grant was still living in plenty, before disease struck him 
down, and before the passions of his attempt at a third 
presidential nomination had quite died away. Now matters 
were different. 

A suitable bill was introduced into the stormy 2d session 
of the 48th Congress by Senator Edmunds of Vermont, 
who, after explaining it, proceeded warily. Grant, he said, 
“became General of the armies of the United States on an 
occasion of very considerable importance and interest. I 
state it mildly in order not to excite the temperament of 
anybody on either-side of the Chamber.” For the Senate 
was full of ex-Confederates, and Cleveland, the first 
Democratic President since the Civil War, had been elected 
and was about to take office. 

But the expected opposition was not forthcoming; on the 
contrary, the ex-Confederates, in moving terms, expressed 
their approval of the proposal. Thus, Senator Maxey of 
Texas said: 

Now, Mr. President, as a Southern man, one who to the 
extent of his ability aided the Confederacy while General 
Grant led the armies of the Union, I do but justice to Gen- 
eral Grant when I say that when the supreme hour came 
with the Southern States, when we had to abandon all hope 
and yield up everything save honor, no man in the wide 
world ever acted with more magnanimity and generosity 
than Ulysses $. Grant did at Appomattox. I remember that, 
and it is remembered by the people among whom I live, 
who sympathize with him in his misfortunes; and I do not 
believe there is a man in the South who would begrudge a 
reasonable and fair support for him during his declining 
years. It is for these reasons I vote for the bill. 


The President sent a special message to Congress urging 
passage of the legislation, but the project became involved 
in a political snag somewhat too complicated for detailed 
mention here. The result was that, much to the mortifica- 
tion of the ailing Grant, a bill was defeated in the House 
on February 16, 1885. This was, sadly enough, the anni- 
versary of the first unconditional surrender, at Fort Donel- 
son in 1862. 

Finally, on the last day of the session, the Senate bill was 
passed in the House under a suspension of the rules; the 
resultant act authorized the appointment of a general on 
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the retired list, with full pay. On March 3. 
nomination was unanimously confirmed in , 
session—then a rare occasion—to the tumult 
of the galleries. It was President Arthur's las: 
and not the least worthy. 


But by that time Grant's ailment was bey. help 
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An astrologer had predicted his death on the ast dy 
March. The members of the family had read the predic 
in a newspaper, and when the thirty-first day of March 


Sg 


they wandered about the house in anxiety. But it ty, 
out to be the best day he had had in months. His ¢ 
month’s pay as a retired general arrived. He held the 
in his lap and passed them out in rolls to his wife and q 
dren. He said that evening: “I am much better: | thip 


shall pull through, after all.” "Be confer 


He did not pull through, but before he died that summa Sherid 
he completed his memoirs and earned some $450,000 ambi & 
his family—a nonfiction publishing record which, up wjgméor *™ 
few years ago at any rate, had yet to be surpassed. His om "2" 
efforts, therefore, were of more avail than the special rerqim” 
ment bill; but that measure permitted him to die a gene 
~—@ magnanimous gesture toward the magnanimous m 
who had declared, “Let us have peace.” 

The forthright Sherman had retired for age in |% 
unwilling to have been excepted from the operation of j 
Army’s first automatic retirement law. He was suceeded gaming: 
Commanding General of the Army by Lieutenant Gene jure | 
Sheridan, who however could not be promoted, as und 
the terms of the 1870 Act the office of General of the Am onday 
had lapsed. livid 

But by 1888 Sheridan was in failing health, and it wage ©" 
apparent that he had not much longer to live. A bill wat liv’ 
therefore introduced to promote him to the grade qa |, 


general. In technical language: a 
1 Au 
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The grade of Lieutenant-General of the Army is her 
discontinued and is merged in the grade of General of t 
Army of the United States, which grade shall contin 
during the lifetime of the present Lieutenant-General of 
Army, after which such grade shall also cease; and t 
President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
point . . . a General of the Army. 


There was little argument. All were aware of the “s 
occasion” which prompted the measure. “The bill is nqmpn, a 
urged at this time that there may be advocacy or supp 


brought to it on the ground of sympathy, but we place i 


on the ground of his high deserts and a proper recognitiqg V 
of his distinguished services by the Congress of the Unite com 
States, representing a grateful “people.” just 
Some of the people, however, were not so grateful, a of 1 
one newspaper of prominence became almost violent im! di 
opposition. Here is what the Indianapolis News <a ms 
editorially: ord 
The Senate did a silly thing in reviving the office qj the 
General for General Sheridan. The office was dead, andi sho 


ought to be allowed to remain so. It is to be hoped! 
House will refuse to concur. In Grant’s case there wes 
difference. The office had been created for him. He lef 
when he became President. In his last days it was ; 
anomaly that the great soldier of our war should be withagmetic 
any right to a military title at all, and so his old office" 
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nferred upon him. He was retired at the same time, and 
us by a natural act his title was conferred upon him. 
in has never held the office. It is not in existence for 
promoted to, but must be recreated specifically 
casion, and it is a performance sadly out of place 
ill these years without ever thinking of doing it, 
ushing into his sick-chamber, perhaps to the side 
ith-bed. It is poor manners, diseased sentiment, 
-wonle and decent Republicanism and common 
nse ought to put an end to it. 


sul 


But this —_ jumble of inconsistent reasoning was 
sweighed by the imminence of the stricken general’s 
sing. When a particular course of parliamentary pro- 
jure was proposed in the House, reply was made that 
he gentleman from New York can attain his object on 
onday next by a motion to suspend the rules, under an 
jividual recognition by the Speaker. The only danger in 
z urse is that, unfortunately, General Sheridan may 
: live until that time.” So this bill, too, became law, on 
ve 1. 1888. 
Sheridan’s new commission was issued on the same day. 
: August 2, 1888, he signed the preface to his memoirs. 
ree days later, on August 5, he died. 


1894-1895: Accolade for Schofield 


The senior major general in 1888 was John M. Scho- 
ld. He had commanded at St. Louis during many trou- 
ed months from 1862 to 1864; he had led the Army of 
e Ohio in the closing campaigns of the Civil War; and 
had been Secretary of War in the Johnson Administra- 
n, after Stanton had been removed and impeachment 
ceedings had been started against the President. But let 


eneral Schofield tell it in his own words: 


When the time came for the appointment of a man to 
command the Army to succeed General Sheridan, who had 
just died, I made it known that I made no claim by reason 
of my seniority to have any right to the appointment, and 
I did not allow anyone to say anything for me; and I sat in 
my ofce until the order from the President came to me to 
take command, and soon after I got into the office I sent an 
order in writing to The Adjutant General never to issue to 
the Army any order of mine, or in my name, without first 


showing it to the Secretary of War. 
There! 


re, so records the historian of the American Gen- 


bl Staff General Schofield was “the only Commanding 


nera| 


f the Army who managed to get along without 
tion, 


because he ‘ ‘regarded himself as a Chief of Staff 
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of the President and Secretary of War, rather than a self 
assertive commanding general. 

Schofield served under Cleveland, 
and Cleveland again, at a time when party lines were in a 
state of flux, and a President rarely had a Congress con 
trolled by members of his own party. He directed opera 
tions during the trying Pullman strike of 1894 when many 
units of our minuscule Army were called out. Yet he dis 
charged his duties with such complete satisfaction as to call 
forth the unusual distinction of a Presidential recommenda- 
tion for promotion in anticipation of retirement. President 
Cleveland told Congress in December 1894: 


In recognition of the long and distinguished military 
services and faithful discharge of delicate and responsible 
civil duties by Major General John M. Schofield, now the 
General Commanding the Army, it is suggested to Congress 
that the temporary revival of the grade of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral in his behalf would be a just and gracious act and 
would permit his retirement, now near at hand, with rank 


befitting his merits. 


Even with this sponsorship, the enabling resolution 
called forth the old, familiar objections. “My opposition, 
said one gentleman, “is based upon the idea that we have 
grades enough in the regular army in time of peace, and I 
know of no reason whatever why the rank of lieutenant- 
general of the army should be again restored.” Another 
member stated flatly that in his view Schofield was not of 
the Grant-Sherman-Sheridan eminence, and added that if 
the Commanding General needed more money to maintain 
a Washington establishment, it should be given him. 

The argument in favor of the measure was that every 
commanding general since Scott had been a lieutenant 
general. (This was true, if one omitted the two years or so 
of McClellan and Halleck, but not sufficiently persuasive 
to save an amendment which would have permanently con- 
fered the grade of lieutenant general on the senior major 
general commanding the army.) Further—and this was a 
clincher—General Schofield was one of the few surviving 
officers who had commanded a Union army. This last argu- 
ment lined up the GAR veterans, the President’s recom- 
mendation carried along the Democrats and ex-Confed- 
erates, and the joint resolution became law on February 5, 
1895. 

Lieutenant General Schofield retired on September 29, 
1895, but, as the next instalment will show, his public 
services were not yet at an end. 


Benjamin Harrison, 


(To Be Continued) 
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Division Air Photographe 


By Lieutenant Roy N. Landon 


‘THE DIVISION AIR PHOTO SECTION (DON’T LOOK FOR THAT 
one in the T/O) of the 104th Infantry Division was con- 
ceived with the idea of supplementing Air Forces photos 
with “home-made obliques” taken from liaison planes. The 
idea was that the Air Photo Section would have these 
advantages: 

» 1) Everything needed to produce aerial photos, includ 
ing the planes, would be available within the division and 
thus under direct division control. 

> 2) Pictures could be turned out anywhere under al- 
most any conditions. And prints in quantity could be avail- 
able in a very few hours. The equipment was designed to 
be com letely portable (there was even a small blackout 
tent sal the enlarger was designed to operate either from a 
generator or a regular 6-volt truck battery ). 

> 3) Very specific areas could be photographed because 
the photographer could be briefed directly. 

> 4) Low-altitude obliques would show more detail and 
be more easy to read than many other types of photo- 
graphs. The pictures would help commanders in making 
plans, patrol i | in picking routes, and observers in 
making reports. 

Experience in combat has justified the use of the section. 
On November 2, 1944, photos were needed for a crossing 
of the Mark River in Holland. The pictures were taken 
— before noon. By 1600 nearly three hundred en- 
larged prints had been made and distributed. Platoon lead- 
ers had detailed obliques of the point of crossing and the 
initial objectives in time to study them closely before they 
jumped off at 2000. The engineer battalion CO said the 
pictures were invaluable in planning bridging operations. 
And the photographs hadn’t been available from any other 
source. 

When the Germans blew the Roer dams and flooded the 
valley, our pictures were the first to show how wide the 
river had become. Twice, as flood conditions changed, long 
strips of obliques were taken along the river just before 
sunset and prints rushed to higher headquarters for im- 
mediate inspection the same evening. When the decision 
for the big crossing was finally made, last-minute photos 
showing conditions of the banks were of great value to both 
Infantry and engineers. 

At the Rhine near Cologne, “close-ups” of the big bridges 
made possible a study of the damage which could not have 
been made in any other way. 


Limitations 


There are limitations, of course. Liaison planes cannot 
fly over the enemy lines and under some conditions must 
stay well back. Generally the obliques will show usable 
detail to a distance of only 2,000-3,000 yards. Therefore 
the plane must be very close to the enemy if the “usable” 
part of the photo is to show the ground platoon leaders are 



















interested in. In any case, you can’t fly out p 1e enen 
lines and take pictures of the area you're going to ne 
tomorrow if tonight's attack moves up well in a fog 
moving situation it is impossible to try to keep up. (] uck! 
those are the times when photos are least nee: 


In the 104th the Air Photographer is part of the ¢ 


section. He doubles as an assistant in the other work of 4 
section and as a liaison officer. Thus he can keep jn o 
stant touch with the situation and will know when an 
where pictures are needed. This officer takes the pic 


himself and supervises the dark-room work of 
listed assistants. 


Equipment 


The camera used is an Air Forces K-20, a light, han 
and practically foolproof aerial camera which makes 2y 
negatives. All our prints are enlargements, either 8x1¢ 
11x14. The equipment used is homemade. The ba 
slightly larger than a footlocker, which carries the trays a 
supplies also has a built-in enlarger. The lighting syste 
was carefully designed to get maximum benefit from th 
limited light of a 6-volt auto headlamp when 110-0 
current is not available. (A triple condensing lens systeq 
is used without ground-glass diffusion. ) 

__ Procening can be very rapid. Fast “Paper” develope 
tions. Negatives can be dees and cleared in fy 
minutes. In emergencies they can be printed wet, othe 
wise they can be dried over a stove in ten or fifteen minute 
After that the three-man crew can make enlargements q 
fast as two hundred per hour. Drying is the biggest pr 
lem and the slowest part of the job. “Waterpro of” papa 

Type 9 and Type 11 used by the Air Forces ) is the be 
but has not been available in any quantity. And a | 
quantity is needed; one week over two thousand $y! 
prints were made. The fact that the photo se ction 1. 
neither T/O nor T/E often has made supply diffict 
Germany ‘this problem has been solved to some extent | 
confiscating enlarging paper, developer, and hypo fra 
captured German towns. 

As might be guessed, the photo section also perfomi 
some nontactical functions. On occasion photographic 
ditions are made to the division history. Captured equif 
ment has been photographed. The two assistants spew 
considerable time working with the division PRO Ma 
and chart copies are made. In one case the section wa 
called on to make “mug” pictures, police style, o! ‘a 
war criminals being investigated by the JAGD. 

But the real purpose and real value of the photo secti 
has been demonstrated on the occasions when it has pt 
vided the platoon leader with good aerial obliques of t 
area to his immediate lensiahal doing it when the pictur 


could not have been provided any other way. 
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Photos taken specifically for patrol operations pay off. In the top photo the circled 
portion of the trench appeared to be occupied and was recommended as a good 
target for a prisoner raid. The lower photo of Diiren was used in planning a patrol. 
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After inspecting this photo of the bridge over the Roer River near Diren it was decide 
RI that the site would not be used for an assault crossing. The picture below of th 
Hohenzollern Bridge at Cologne gave our Engineers their first look at the blown bridgd 
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This shot of Eschweiler, two days before it fell was valuable in picking targets 
for artillery TOT concentrations. The lower photo of the hedgerows shows what 
can be done under summer twilight. All the other shots were made in winter. 





The four photos on these two pages are from 
set of fourteen oblique photos which were take 
to provide a picture record of the conditions alo 
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entire Division front after the Germans had blown the Such long strips of oblique photos can be developed and 
o river dams and flooded the valley. Inundated areas printed quickly and may be of immense value in fitting 
d marshes can be quickly spotted in these pictures. last minute operational plans to actual combat conditions. 
































Above and Beyond the Call of Duty 


Sergeant Truman O. Olson, Infantry 


Killed in action on the night of January 30, 1944, near 
Cisterna di Littorio, Italy. His light machine-gun squad 
was in an exposed position forward of the company’s lines 
to bear the brunt of an expected German counterattack. 
After his gun crew had been cut down one by one, he 
manned the gun alone, meeting the full force of an 
enemy assault by aproximately two hundred men. For 
an hour and a half after being mortally wounded he 
continued to fire his weapon, killing at least twenty of the 
enemy, wounding many more and forcing the 
assaulting Germans to withdraw. 


Private Furman L. Smith, Infantry 


Killed in action on May 31, 1944, near Lan- 
uvio, Italy, when his unit was attacked by eighty 
Germans. His squad leader and another man 
were wounded and the squad withdrew. Private 
Smith refused to leave his wounded comrades. 
He placed them in a shell hole and alone met a 
strong enemy counterattack with accurate rifle 
fire. After killing and wounding many of the 
enemy, temporarily checking the attack, he was 
shot down and killed, rifle in hand. 


Captain William W. Galt, Infantry 


Killed in action on May 29, 1944, when he 
volunteered to lead his battalion against an ob- 
jective which two previous attempts had’ failed 
to secure. He manned the caliber .30 machine 
gun in a tank destroyer which preceded a com- 
pany of infantry. He remained at the gun, 
firing and directing fire until he fell mortally 
wounded. He killed forty Germans and wounded many 
more. 


Technical Sergeant John D. Kelly, Infantry 


Cn June 25, 1944, in the vicinity of Fort Du Roule, 
Cherbourg, France, he volunteered to neutralize an enemy 
strong point which had S powgy his unit down with heavy 
ee fire. Armed with a pole charge he climbed a 
slope leading to the strong point three times. After blow- 
ing open the strong point’s rear entrance he hurled hand 
grenades inside the position, forcing survivors of the 
enemy gun crews to surrender. 


Staff Sergeant Stanley Bender, Infantry 


On August 17, 1944, near La Londe, France, he led his 
squad in knocking out an enemy strong point which was 
holding up the advance of his company with withering 
machine-gun fire. Sergeant Bender unhesitatingly exposed 
himself to enemy fire in locating and destroying the ma- 
chine guns. His audacity so inspired the men in the assault 
company that they charged out of their positions, shouting 
and yelling, to overpower an enemy road block and sweep 
into town, knocking out two antitank guns, killing 37 
Germans and capturing 26. 


Second Lieutenant Thomas W. Wigle, Infantry 


Killed in «ction near Monte Frassino, Italy, September 
14, 1944, when he volunteered to lead a platoon against a 








strongly fortified hill position from which it h 


twice repulsed. He led his men over three stor ail 
under a hail of enemy fire. He single-handedly dr. - the 


enemy out of two fortified houses into the cellar o/ 
where he was mortally wounded. His heroic action : 
in the capture of 36 German soldiers and the redu 
the strong point. 
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First Lieutenant Orville E. Bloch, Infantry 


On September 22, 1944, mear Firenzola, Italy. he 
wiped out five enemy machine-gun nests sing 
handed, capturing 19 prisoners, six of whom he 
wounded. 


First Lieutenant James H. Fields, Infantry 


Near Rechicourt, France, on September 27, 
1944, he was seriously wounded in the face while 
leading his platoon in the attack. Although un- 
able to talk he directed his platoon by arm-and- 
hand signals and refused to be evacuated until 
the position had been taken. He then refused to 
be moved farther than the battalion command 
post until he had explained on paper the po- 
sitions of his men and the enemy for the bat- 
talion commander. 


Staff Sergeant Gerald L. Endl, Infantry 


Killed in action near Anamo, New Guinea, 
when he alone engaged the enemy in a close- 
range fire fight to  rempe the evacuation of 
wounded members of his platoon. He then car- 
ried four more wounded, one by one, back to 
safety, being killed by a burst of automatic fire 
while evacuating the last man. 


Sergeant Ray E. Eubanks, Infantry 


Killed in action on Noemfoor Island, Dutch New 
Guinea, on July 23, 1944. When his company was halted 
by fire from an enemy strong point Sergeant Eubanks 
worked his way over fire-swept terrain to within fifteen 
yards of the position where he opened fire with a BAR. 
Wounded and with his weapon rendered useless by an 
enemy bullet, he charged the strong point. Using his rifle 
as a club he killed four of the enemy before he was killed. 


Staff Sergeant Junior J. Spurrier, Infantry 


While his company attacked Achain, France, from the 
east on November 13, 1944, Sergeant Spurrier, armed with 
a BAR, passed around the village and attacked from the 
west. Using at various times his BAR, an M1 rifle, Ameri- 
can and German rocket launchers, a German automatic 
pistol and hand grenades he continued his solitary attack, 
under heavy enemy fire. He killed one German officer and 
24 enlisted men and captured two officers and twenty en- 
listed men. 


Sergeant James P. Connor, Infantry 


Although wounded seriously three times near Cape 
Cavalaire, Southern France, on August 15, 1944, Sergeant 
Connor, through sheer grit and determination, Jed his 
platoon in clearing an enemy vastly superior in numbers 
and fire power from strongly entrenched positions. 
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Never a Dull Moment 


By Captain Thomas C. Roberts 


ly MaY SEEM INCONGRUOUS THAT THE ARMY BOTHERS 
ih pub bic elations activities when there is so much to be 
ne to get the war won. Yet, the headlines in the thou 
Mc of 2 newspapers spelling out the latest advances, and 
verses, do not get there entirely through the efforts of 
erprising newspapermen. Somewhere along the line a 
bblic relations officer had a hand in it. 
Probably nothing has a greater effect on morale of the 
ldier overseas than the knowledge that his efforts are be- 
appreciate -d back home. In the papers, especially those 
‘ F enaller cities, much space is devoted to what Private 
st Class John ‘Smith is doing in Okinawa, how Sergeant 
lie Olson got his Bronze Star in Germany, and what 
Pivate Dusty Jones did on patrol one night in Luzon. Such 
widier becomes the center of attraction and conversation 
ng his relatives and friends and other townsmen who 
ad and hear about his experience—and of course, the wife, 
her, or girl friend, gets a thrill out of seeing the story, 
ith _—* and sends him a clipping. This isn’t any 
geration. It’s a good heartfelt American w ay of say 
g, You're doing fine, and we're proud of you.” I have 
en the pleased expressions on the faces of many an In 
mntryman who has been living in mud up to his knees, 
ating shot at and generally not feeling very heroic or 
apy about anything. I have seen them reach inside a 
tered wallet to drag out a beat-up clipping sent by some 
ne back home and I’ve seen the pleased grin on their faces. 
may get a good razzing over his publicity, but he feels 
‘Led just the same. 


Facts for the Homefolks 


But public relations is more than that. It goes a long way 
ward telling the folks back home just w hat the score is. 
e human-interest part is always important but the basic 
ing is to get back the facts, the news of the fighting and 
w it goes, so the people at home will know as much as 
sible about it all. The millions of soldiers making up 
is Army of ours are really the people themselves. 

Each outfit has its own PRO system, and that system is 
ually based on two things. One is what the commanding 
neral is like as a person, assuming the PRO works in an 
lantry division. The second is what kind of man the 
RO himself is. It depends mainly on just how valuable 
e general considers publicity as to how free a hand his 


PRO gets. And it a Ss on how ingenious the PRO 
is as to how many ideas he can work up 

The PRO in the Inf. untry holds down a non-T /O jol 
He holds it by grace of the interest ol his commanding 
Also his assistants and his facilities are non-T /O 
His staff, even if but one or two men, depends entirely upon 
the interest of the CG. And rank and ratings follow suit 

Usually the PRO is anonymous, tucked away in a corn 
of the command post, though some outfits think he should 
be parke -d near the entrance to greet every one coming In 
a glad-hand artist. However, 
is located and how he operates so long as he produces 


general. 


it doesn't matter ooh he 


sults. Ninety per cent of success depends on contacts, the 
same as in civil life. Who do you know? 
are the ones who remember to give you a lead for a story 


| he se contact 


who treat you with respect and interest and not as a nosey 
headline hunter. no PRO can sit back in th 
comparative comfort and safety of a division CP and expect 


In any case, 
to know what is going on up front. Remote control doesn't 
work for him 
staff officer. 


any more than it does for a commander ot 


Wet Nurse for Correspondents? 


When I first started out as an Infantry PRO I was told 
that if I wanted publicity, all 1 had to do is go back to the 
Army Press Camp and tell the corre spondents there that 
I had a nice, warm spot for them down my way with plenty 
of good food and plenty of liquor. Then, the corre pondents 
would pile into the nearest command car and spend a few 
nice a with my outfit. Most of them file 
day; so then they’d write about our outfit inasmuch as they 
were spending their time with it. In other 
wanted to play rich uncle, I could get all the space desired 
in the papers back home. 

But even PROs get tired of playing wet nurse—and th 
liquor eventually runs out. Top correspondents will stop 
in if they think something is brewing on your front. I! 
there is a good story, then they will stay just as long as it is 
profitable for them to do so. And you don’t have to buy 
space with a warm bed and a full bottle, although ther 
are times when both are welcome to anybody who is lucky 
€ nough to find them. 

The PRO’s job is not that of a front man or glad-hand 
If a story is brewing and no one from the pr 


a story ever\ 


words, if | 


artist. 





in active hard-working Public Relations Officer 
as a job to do even when his division is quiet 
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around, he can call the Army Press Camp and tell them. 
Usually, though, they know what the score is already. 

Once the correspondents are on hand, the PRO can call 
ahead to lower units and tell them that Bill So-and-So 
of the Globe or what-have-you is on his way to the unit 
and is looking for a certain individual or story. Then the 
correspondent arrives with the feeling that someone is in- 
terested in him. After writing his story or taking pictures, 
further good will can be fostered and matters facilitated 
by the PRO expediting the press copy to the Army Press 
Camp. 

At one time my unit had such a hot story that the com 
manding general placed an artillery liaison plane at the 
disposal of a group of correspondents to fly their copy to 
Paris. There it was met by an officer from the Army's press 
headquarters and put on a plane bound for London. Papers 
in the States carried that story the following morning. 

At another time some twenty correspondents arrived un- 
expectedly to cover the fall of a certain island off Brittany. 
They were on their way to Brest and time was short. 
So it was arranged that the division commander would 
talk to the group for a few minutes and give them a line-up 
on the situation. While this was going on, a rush order 
went out for C rations and coffee, for be: after the in- 
terview. Then everything was cleared away and the 
mess room was placed at their disposal, with typewriters and 
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paper. When they had finished, they all hurried of 
Brest leaving the stories with one of their number w 
flew by artillery plane to Cherbourg where they we 
placed on the wire. All the correspondents left wit! 
feeling that our outfit had really helped them out. 

Naturally, an outfit is not constantly in the lines ma 
ing news. During the general run of operations an outfit 
likely to be forgotten especially if other outfits are catch 
the interest and visiting correspondents become few. It 
during periods like this that the real ingenuity of t 
PRO must come out. 

In such periods, however, there is time to get out perso 
experience stories for home-town papers. During su 
periods, too, most awards and decorations are mace 4 
these furnish good material. Some divisions, of cout 
publish a division newspaper for the express purpose 
letting every outfit in the division know what the oth 
have been doing, and this builds team spirit and pride. The 
can never be any dull or inactive moments for a real pub 
relations officer. 

The men fighting this war and especially the Infant 
men, want little enough for what they are going throug 
An able and sincere PRO can go a long way toward givi 
the men of his own outfit the recognition which costs lit 
but is so invaluable. The PRO’s job is probably the m 
important non-I'/O job in the a he today. 
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n Praise of Infantry 


By Field Marshal Viscount Wavell 


» the | _— Times of April 19, 1945 appeared two 

e Infantry, which while applying directly to 

bsich Infantry, are also of interest to our own Infantry. 

bw of the two tributes was by the distinguished British 

fe vier, author and diplomat, Field Marshal Viscount 

Woycll. [he other, an editorial comment on the Viscount’ s 

tains a complimentary reference to The INFan- 

Because of their value and interest both 
re reprinted below. 


loURNAL. 


\ly ATTENTION WAS LATELY CALLED BY A DISTINGUISHED 

the fact that, whereas in official correspondence and 

press it is the practice always to use initial capital let- 

rring to other arms of the service—e. g., Roy al 

Corps, Royal Artillery ry, &c.—the infantry often suf 

the indignity of a small “ ” My friend w ished to adopt 

method of an E sidldiins in with a grievance and to 

\ rte to The Times about it! But he proposed to do it 

. Re ‘a oy Bator me. Hence this article. I had not, I ad 

ticed the small “i” myself, nor would it have worried 

atly if I had. But I do feel strongly that the Infantry 

with a capital “I’”) does not receive either the respect 

the treatment to which its importance and its exploits 

- ttle it. This may possibly be understandable, though mis- 
ded, in peace; it is intolerable in war. 

| off Hg Let us be clear about three facts. First, all battles and all 

us are won in the end by the Infantryman. Secondly, 

¢ Infantryman always bears the brunt. His casualties are 

vith vier, he suffers g greater extremes of discomfort and fatigue 

an the other arms. Thirdly, the art of the Infantryman is 

ks stereotyped and far harder to acquire in modern war 


es ma 
outht{impen that of any other arm. The rdle of the average artillery- 
atchiggg”, for instance, is largely routine; the setting of a fuze, 
w. Itfe loading of a gun, even the laying of it are processes 
of dich, once learnt, are mechanical. The Infantryman has 
use initiative and intelligence in almost every step he 

ersonmeres, every action he takes on the battlefield. We ought 
2 sugmetefore to put our men of best intelligence and endurance 
le aime the Infantry. 

cour i the Infantry in peace or war receives the lowest rates 
pose y, the drabbest uniforms, sometimes even the least 
> ot hd eka of recruits; most important of all it ranks lowest 
», Thea ‘he public estimation and prestige. This is all wrong and 
| publ id be set tight by methods more important than a capi- 
nfant Infantry and Cavalry 

hrovgamm ln all the long history of war on land the front-line fight- 
| giviqamm man, whose rdle is to close with the enemy and force 


sts lit to flee, surrender or be killed—the only method by 


he mdmich battles are ever won—has two categories only—those 
fight mounted—once the Knights-at-arms, then the 
DuRNAMIEY, 1945 


Cavalry, now the Royal Armored Corps—and those who 
fight on their feet—the inevitable, enduring, despised, long 
suffering Infantry (with a very capital “I”. Artillery, Engi 
neers, RASC, and the like simply handle the weapons and 
equipment which Infantry have trom time to time discarded 
when they found that they encumbered their mobility and 
lessened their power to perform their primary réle of closing 
with the enemy. The cannon, bombard, or what-not, when 
first introduced was an infantry weapon; when it impeded 
mobility it was handed over to second-line men, to support 
the Infantry. Similarly with other weapons and devices 

So that the front-line mounted or dis 
mounted, are the men who should receive such panoply and 
glamor as are The 
mounted men have always had it—prancing steeds, glitter 
ing 


real fighters, 


accorded to this dreary business of war. 


uniforms, sabretaches, scimitars, dolmans, leopard 
skins, and the like in the old days; the imposing clatter of 
tanks and smart black berets in these sterner days. But the 
Infantryman who bears the danger, the dirt, and the discom 


fort has never enjoyed the same prestige 
A British Infantry Journal? 


In peace, the Royal Armored Corps, the Artillery, the 
Engineers al! had Inspectors to look after their interests 
The Infantry had to content themselves with a humiliating 
asterisk in the Army List and a footnote which explained 
that the Director of Military Training (who was sometimes 
a gunner or engineer) also acted as Inspector of Infantry. 
The Royal Armored Corps had a center at Bovington, the 
Artillery at Woolwich, the Engineers at Chatham. But the 
Infantry were homeless. There was a Cavalry Journal, an 
Artillery Journal, an Engineer Journal, but no Inf: intry 
Journal. I understand that it is intended to repair these omis 
sions after the war. 

But I believe that what the Infantry would appreciate 
more than anything is some outward and visible symbol. No 
one grudges the parachutist his very distinctive emblem, 
but the Infantryman is, I will maintain, subject to greater 
and more continuous, though less spectacular, risk than 
the parachutist, and should certainly have an emblem. What 
it should be I must leave to others—a rampant lion, crossed 
bayonets, a distinctive piping? 

It can surely not have escaped notice that nearly all our 
leaders who have distinguished themselves in this war have 
been Infantryn:en—Field Marshals Dill, Alexander, Mont 
gomery, Wilson; Generals Auchinleck, O’Connor, Platt, 
Leese, Dempsey, and others. Last war was a static war, but 
there was a fashion for cavalry generals; in this war Infantry 
generals have shown that they can move as fast as any. 

So let us always write Infantry with a specially capital 
“T” and think of them with the deep admiration they de- 
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serve. And let us Infantrymen wear our battle dress, like 
our rue, with a difference; and throw a chest in it, for we are 
the men who win battles and wars. 

I will conclude with a story which was told me some ten 
years ago by General Gouraud, a great fighting French gen 
eral of the last war, who was then Governor of Paris. He 
was dining with three British generals, of different arms of 
the service. He told us the following as current in the 
French Army to illustrate the characteristics of the three 
principal arms: 

“The general gives an order to the Infantryman. The In 


The Infantry’s Part 


A FRIEND OF LORD WAVELL’S HAS INDUCED HIM, AS HE 
says “to write The Times’ about the practice of referring to 
all arms of the service with an initial capital while a small “i” 
is reserved for the Infantry. The argu- 
ments with which Lord Wavell vindi 
cates the claims of the Infantry—with or 
without the capital—are not wholly 
novel. They have in fact often been put 
forward in this war, which has revealed 
in the midst of ever-growing mechaniza 
tion, that in the last resort it is still the 
soldier on foot who gains the decision in 
battle. This advocacy now has the re 
intorcement of Lord Wavell’s authority. 
It is strengthened by his lively and in 
cisive presentation of it and spiced by 
his daringly provocative approach to the 
other arms. The artillery, which in 
recent times has furnished so large a 
proportion of candidates for the General 
Staff at the War Office almost as a right 

and is today still represented by the in 
dispensable figures of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and the Adjutant-General—is told that its functions are 
relatively simple beside those of the Infantry. What are 
these, in fact, but the loading and firing of guns, a job which 
the Infantry used to carry out but discarded as hampe ring 
to mobility? The gunners, the engineers, and the rest may 
find themselves unable to agree with this distinguished In 
fantryman that it is the Infantry which has to make the 
quickest decisions and to use the greatest initiative and 
intelligence; but they will freely admit that the Infantry 
man is the man of all trades and that his is the stiffest, the 
most dangerous, and the most uncomfortable réle in war. 

Even if it be true that the Infantryman has discarded some 
of the weapons and functions of other arms of the service, it 
is to be noted that he has been furnished with lighter and 
more mobile equipment of the same types and that in 
emergency it falls to him to fulfill almost any imaginable 
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fantryman, being rather stupid, does not y 
what the general wants, but goes out a! 
enemy. 

“The general gives an order to the arti 
artilleryman unde rstands it perfectly, but 
cleverer than the general goes and does somet 
ferent. 

“The general gives an order to the cay i 
cleverer than the general, does something q ea lu 
We all assured him that things were arrange d 
in the British Army!—The London Times, A 19 | 


function. In the machine-gun carrier he has | 
armored fighting vehicle, in the mortar his mir 
itzer. He has light antitank and antiaircraft \ 
signalling equipment, ligh 
ducing equipment, and so 
neuvers which are demanded 
in many cases more intricat 
allotted to tanks, but he ha 








them out without the protection of ajiMoatin 
mor. No branch of planning gives rigfiMfuring 
to more thought and ingenuity than theme B: 
of preparing the decisive battle so th 5 ug 
the Infantry shall enter it in the moggmridge 
favorable circumstances and with ever 


possible chance of success, but it i 
rare battle in which it does not suffer thal 
highest proportion of the losses. It 
has to endure, as Lord Wavell re 
more than its share of the dirt 
discomfort. 

It may be open to doubt whether th 
Infantryman as Infantryman desire 
some distinctive emblem such as Lord Wavell suggests 
usually as a regimental soldier he has one that is spler 
and cherished. If Lord Wavell were starting life again i 
The Black Watch would he want anything to add 
Roval C ypher within the Garter; the badge and mott 
Order of the Thistle; in each of the four corners the Roya 
Cypher ensigned with the Imperial Crown; the Sphinx 
superscribed “Egypt’?” But that the Infantry should hs 
no Inspector, no center, no special school, and no journal impr be 
certainly anomalous. In the United States, where it cannogit pi 
be said that military affairs in general were highly regardeqy ve 
before the war, the Infantry Journal was the repository oq™pans 
the best military writing. These matters must be repaire: 
And when the war is over the country must remember thai 
it is the Infantry once again which has borne th: " vies 
burden along the road to victory.—Editorial comment in 


London Times, April 19, 1945. 
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~# Bridgehead 
“A By Colonel William C. Hall 


Ta HEAD AT X TURNED OUT TO BE 
aa gest operations of the war, but it 
7 ae }? it way at all. The Third Army 

: an attack on November 8 by XX 

utheast and by the XV Corps to 
to pinch off Metz and then drive 
Somewhere in an annex to an annex 


D the in engineer regiment was ordered 
. bride Moselle at X as soon as the attack 
niaturellfom the north had uncovered the city. If pos- 
a ble, a fixed Bailey, and, if necessary, a floating 
\Boiley, was to be constructed. In either case, 
_ ¥ rep! nent of the Bailey by a fixed Class 

) bridge was considered the principal task. 


The Engineer outfit (a general service regi 
Ment 2 as a combat group in support of 
mak Corps) had replaced more than twenty-five 
ting and Bailey bridges with fixed bridges 
sfftduring the » ie across France, and had installed 
ine Bailey. In general, this work had been far 
ugh forward to be interesting. Four fixed 
he mosiiifridges had been constructed under artillery fire, 
th eventiibut casualties had been almost negligible. It 
t j been a choice assignment for a unit with 
uffer thammly fifteen weeks’ training. 
In the 9th, Captain V. T. McCarthy's Com- 
ksgany C moved to barracks near the Moselle 
ge site with the mission of building a Bailey 
af aay erman occupied far shore and a fort, 
ther th@pcated directly across the river, had been secured 
desiregmmd the site cleared of enemy fire. For the next 
suggesisqmvo days observers drew rifle, machine-gun and 
splendidffequently mortar fire from the enemy-held fort 
again ind pillboxes. During this time the site was 
1 to “thqfudied from an OP by Captain McCarthy and 
tto of thamme staff of the 1st Battalion. 
he Rovaff’ The Germans had blown the existing bridges, 
Sphinxggut an old stone arch bridge, blown by the 
ld havamrench back in 1940, still projected from the 
journal iq@et bank. The gap, from the center of the near- 
t cannogmst pier to the near shore, scaled 160 to 170 feet 
regarded Vertical aerial photograph. . Unless the Ger- 
‘tory mans blew this bridge pier, it was a good site 
repairedmr a fixed Bailey. A double- triple bridge, 180 
ber thaggmet . ng, was planned—this would be Class 40, 


ig enough to carry all the army loads except 
} 

t in thagmpad nk retrievers. 
Th tiley bridge materials were successfully 





oved to a shielded location about one block 
ite during the night of the 10th-1 1th. 
tack in the south moved along more or 
son schedule from the jump off on November 
(Continued to page 52) 
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The completed bridge at X in service. Protective smoke obscures it. 














Two of the five Alligators used to transport the assaulting Infantry units across the flooded Roer at Jiilich 


THE BRIDGING 


OF THE ROER 


Much of the credit for the successful cr 
Roer River at Jiilich, Germany, by the 29th Int 
vision on the morning of February 23, 1945, car 
to two ¢ ngineer combat outhits, whose work is pict 


by Technician Fifth Grade Henry Jay MacM 
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Construction work on the Bailey Bridge began with the rebuilding of damaged piers of a demolished bridge. 


Engineer Section, XIX Corps. The 29th Division’s 121st First they threw across one of three footbridges. A heavy 

Engineer Combat Battalion ferried the Infantry across the ponton was completed late on the afternoon of February 
ded Roer in five Alligators, two of which were knocked 23. The next day construction began on a 300-foot double 

luring the operation. Simultaneously the 1104th En- double Bailey Bridge. Despite enemy artillery and bombing 


Uli 


r Combat Group began the construction of the bridges. the bridge was opened on the afternoon of February 
| - “ | 


A view of the completed Bailey from the downstream side. The dam was formed by the demolished masonry bridge. 
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(Continued from page 49) 
9, but the weather had sabotaged the XX Corps’ attack. 
The highest flood in twenty-six years washed out several 
floating bridges, and inundated approach roads to depths of 
three and four feet. German artillery hit several Hoating 
bridges, and on the 12th the Corps found itself astride the 


river without a single bridge. One floating bridge was 


under construction at that time, but it was under fire and a 
single enemy hit might again eliminate this structure. 


Infantry Clears the Far Bank 


On the 11th, a diversionary attack by the 2d Battalion 
of the 378th Infantry (95th Division), under Lieutenant 
Colonel A. J. Maroun, had been made across the river at 
the south end of the island to clear the far river bank and 
the fort. He was supported by two companies of combat 
engineers, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Dyer, 
and elements of Field Artillery, under Lieutenant Colonel 
J. G. Rusk. 

On the 11th, accompanied by my battalion commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert C. Horne, I looked at the bridge 
site from the OP which was up in a heavy medieval stone 
tower. The part of the stone-arch bridge remaining had 
not been blown, but in an effort to build a footbridge near 
by, the combat engineers had dumped a load of lumber at 
our near-shore bridge site. And every ten or fifteen minutes 
a mortar round would burst in near the bridge site. Our 
observers said that this fire had been going on all day Cit 
was now past noon) although no one had ventured near 
the lumber pile since dawn, and no attempt was made to 
construct the footbridge. 

The attack was moving slowly. Apparently the German 
force did not exceed two or three hundred men, but 
they were well dug in and their mortars seemed to be 
accurately registered on all possible targets. Only a few 
boats were available, and most of these were hit by small- 
arms and mortar fire. An Engineer company commander 
was killed near the launching site. During most of the 
operation, only one power boat was available. 

By the next morning, the Infantry had crossed five pla- 
toons, had cleared the south end of the island, and were 
pushing slowly north. The main effort this day was to be 
an assault on the fort. 

At the XX Corps bridgehead an enemy counterattack 
the previous day had gained ground against the 90th In- 
fantry Division. A bridge had to be built so that the 10th 
Armored Division could cross, assist the 90th and 95th Di- 
visions, and start the drive to the south and east. 

At 1030 there came a message from the corps com- 
mander: “Construct the bridge. The whole Third Army 
attack may hinge on this bridge.” 

Thus began the establishment of a bridgehead and the 
construction of a 110-ton Bailey bridge by a battalion of 
Infantry and a few companies of Engineers. 

The work started at 1130, and almost at once an occa- 
sional mortar shell came over, most of them short. The 
far-shore party, under Lieutenant R. M. Miles, which had 
crossed by boat, was more exposed, but it cleared mines 
and prepared the far-shore abutment. 

Soon an alarming fact was discovered. As we had 
planned it, one bridge seat was to be placed over the center 
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of the nearest (far-shore) pier, the other at 

stone road on the near abutment. The dista, 
the expected 160 to 170 feet, measured 206 f, W 
an intermediate pier, this was too long a spar - 
bridge to carry tanks. —_ 

A decision had to be made at once. By m 
support eight feet riverward from the center 
and moving the near bridge seat out eight feet 
Class 30, double-triple could be built. The ; 
was on earth, and had to be cribbed up, but the resylsin 
bridge would carry the load. ae 

This problem created the situation—with lat 
added—of overloaded rollers, overloaded jacks 
sive launching weight. It was a calculated ris 
of those cases where you don’t worry much—you jyg | the 
ten pounds. , . 

Work went rapidly and quietly ahead until about 17 
hours. One man, the best-informed man in his compan al 
on Bailey bridges, had been wounded. He insisted ypopffih hand! 
returning to work after his leg wound was dressed dh es 

At 1700, all hell broke loose. A few casual r: ' 
over, followed by one close to the bridge site, and then :mmoht on 
rain of shells at the rate of two or three per minute hit onffeavy sh 
or near the completed portion of the Bailey, on th equip fought 
ment, and on the stocked materials. One round scored afapmains 
direct hit on a working party. It was necessary to ls rth 
cover. The slow, careful work necessary in this type off At da 
construction, such as handling 600 pound panels, $ no 
possible under these conditions. About twenty casual: 
eight serious—had been received; the working part 
become somewhat disorganized. 

It was necessary to fit in replacements and reorgani: 
The company went back to billets for a hot supper. T! 
importance of the work, the possibilities of casualties 
the help darkness would give us were explained + 
men. 

The reorganization restored confidence to the somew! 
shaken company, and a few minutes after 0700 they 
back at work with an energy and enthusiasm that mad 
all feel proud. 

The mortar fire had decreased to an occasional round 
as soon as it became dark, and no one was hit. At (| 
over the protests of the men of the company, | replaced 
Company C with Captain Glen C. Williams's Company 3 
Company C had been on the job almost fourteen hours 

Company B got two heavy doses of shelling, but lost 
only a few minutes of working time. There were no casu:l 
ties but several men were injured slightly in accidents 


during the blackout. 


} ‘ 
neo hin 
U EXCes- shiny 


Smoke Covers the Sector 


At dawn, we were especially glad to see a good, thick 
blanket of smoke laid down by a section of an engineer 
smoke generating company. Company C went back on the 
job at 0900. 

A break in the weather permitted one of the Field Ari 
léry’s cubs to circle lazily above us. Colonel Rusk, through- 
out the operation, had his cubs and his shell-rep team 
doing all they could to help us and protect the bridge. _ 

Some time on this second day, the Jerry mortar crew too 
off. The 378th Infantry had sae out all but one or 
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gineer 
on the 


tort, but that didn’t end our party. Two 
ered to fill in without any encouragement 
n occasional round crashed into the river, 
re near-by buildings. 
aihe ternoon, the bridge was ready for the final 
re large tractors did the pushing. The far 
| into its permanent seat, but on the near 
, mishap. Possibly a jack was improperly 
ly it gave way because of overloading and 
| under the footing. At any rate, the bridge 
jacks, upsetting them, and rested six inches 


‘a on temporary cribbing. Possibly uneven 
he rollers had strained the bridge as it canti- 

ry But whatever the cause, the bridge jumped 
four more times that night before we got it 

» seated, and it moved over five feet laterally in the 
-ess, The streets of the town were filled with tanks, 
icks, an mpatie nt men, but 110 tons is a lot of bridge 
b nandle. All Patton’s horses and all Patton’s men couldn't 


sh her t completion 


Captain | arle V. Truex and a picked crew worked all 
ght on the problem. There were two long periods of 
avy shelling. An attempt to use flashlights on the job 
ught down some more, fast. One round set fire to the 


mains of the German timber bridge fifty yards to the 


he bridge was still on jacks, there was no 


Sketched in France by Captain Lachlan M. Field. 


smoke in evidence, and no cubs aloft. Then the 150s 
came in hot and heavy, and how they missed the bridge 
we'll never know. A half dozen shells hit near each abut 
ment—within about twenty-five yards—and a number hit 
in the river beyond the bridge after going over or under 
the steel framework. Fortunately, about half of all shells 
were duds. Even so, Lloyds of London would have given 
good odds on the artillery. 

The power boat had stalled with the smoke generator 
crew on the wrong side of the river, but they finally got 
the engine started, and in about an hour smoke came roll 
ing out over the river again. The improving visibility per 
mitted the observation planes to go aloft again. Our own 
support placed a he avy concentration on the suspected lo 
cation of the 150s, and the Heinies called time out 

The bridge was finally set in place at about 0730, and 
the stringers and flooring placed and the ramps completed 
by 0930. The 150s threw in an occasional round during 
the day and kept up an intermittent fire during the next 
night. 

One of the world’s most beautiful sights was the trafhx 
crossing the bridge on this day. First, an angle-dozer of 
the combat engineers, followed by three antitank guns and 
three loads of ammunition for the 378th Infantry, and then 
a company of armored engineers of the 10th Armored Di 
vision. From then on, there was a continuous procession 
of trucks and tanks crossing over. 














FiRE POWER AND MOVEMENT ARE UNIVERSALLY RECOG 
nized as the keys to success for an offensive army. Fire 
power has increased tremendously since the beginning of 
this war and it is increasing daily, but how about move- 
ment? Just what have we done to make jit possible for our 
Army commanders to move their units quickly? We have 
developed the finest vehicles in the world; additional ve- 
hicles have been authorized for using units. But vehicles 
no matter how efficient and in what numbers, are of little 
value if road nets are not available on which to use them, 
or if the proposed movement is not carefully planned and 
effectively controlled. 

Living in a large country where good roads are plentiful 
and where distances are great has made the American Gl 
almost without exception unaware of traffic problems. Many 
of our Army units shipped overseas early in the war spent 
a considerable length of time in the British Isles, and learned 
something of the importance of movement control and as a 
result became quite traffic conscious. 


Traffic Control Section 


In the Italian Theater it was necessary to set up, in each 
division and higher unit, a section to handle traffic control. 
These sections of course, were organized in many different 
ways and operated in many different fashions. Most of them 
were composed of officers and men taken from other sections 
of the headquarters concerned. In Italy the roadnet and 
possible bivouac area space was so limited that it was im- 

ssible to use many of the organic vehicles allowed an in- 

ntry division and yet there was always a shortage of trans- 
slides due mostly to lack of roads. 
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By Major Chester J. Moeglein 
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Do we use to the best advantage the roads available? Wy jc : 
may assume that our movement “prob slems are either tran nm 
portation or trafic or a combination of the two, but befall. -dc 4 
going into them in detail, let’s analyze the existing organi, to 


zation. 

The traffic headquarters we now have in the divis 
higher headquarters may answer the problem in the arm js no 
or corps headquarters, but in the infantry division neithet may | 
the traffic headquarters nor the transportation se 
do the job as it must be done for the following reasons 


Division Transportation Officer 


In the tables of organization for the office of the divisio 
quartermaster, we are authorized one transportation ot 
It is impossible for him to function properly from that ; 
no matter whether the ODOM is a part of the rear ech 
of the division CP or is located with the QM company W 
found from experience that the division transportation othe 
must be located in the division forward CP and is general! 
located in the G-4 section. That, however, wi!! not sol 
all the transportation problem, because the transportat 
officer’s services are most needed when it is necessary 
utilize the vehicles from some of the division units for a pa 
ticular mission. In this case he must consult G-3 and obtai 
permission before obtaining the vehicles because the tactic 
situation must be considered. Why then involve G-4 at d 

The control of traffic on a roadnet is of little value 
there is no control of units entering and leaving the roadnegy 
G-3 will seldom find it possible to publish in his field ordé 
all the movement schedules and details. Even if he does, 
will most often be required to move his section before 
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begins and therefore will be out of com 
the units moving. It is absolutely necessary 
ct control over the time of departure from 
, units on the roadnets, and the time of ar 
ion or combat area. In the forward combat 
vgs it ma necessary to schedule serially numbered in 
vidual ve s over all long one-way restrictions OF forced 
ver CIOSS In those cases it is necessary to have a sepa 
ation net for control of these movements 
‘der cannot cover all the details. As a matter 
g written can completely cover the situation, 
operation develops changes become neces 
hanges become necessary adjustment must be 
itely—no one can pre determine when a bridge 
ed under fire. 
nation on roads furnished G-4 by the division 
ugh normal channels is very often too late to 
ilue to the combat teams so other chi inne Is are 
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ted roadnets and the increasing concentration 
have an additional problem of assigning areas 
supply dumps and bivouacs. Traffic problems 
pp because units will move onto the roadnet 
yea or in some cases find the one they had 
use already occupied. 
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Movement Control Section 


\ practical solution to this traffic control problem is a 
section in the headquarters of the infantry division, 
sisting of one field-grade and one company-grade officer, 
sergeants, and one private. The only equipment neces 
iy is one command post tent, a jeep with trailer, six field 
elephones, one six-drop switchboard, a typewriter, map 
rds and necessary office equipment. It is, of course, neces 
ry to utilize the services of the MPs on traffic posts and 
ontrol stations. 


is not always possible to tell how long 
may take to replace a blown-out bridge. 


Our Allies hi ive long recognized the need for a section 
of this kind, and he ive a section and a company for th 


1¢ pul 
“Movement Control.” It 
will be a coérdinating agency between G-3 and G-4, and 
will receive road information direct from the engineer, the 
provost marshal and MPs and with the support of the signal 
ofhcer, and the 
be aware 


pose. Let us call this new section 


sections communications net, will always 
of road conditions, trafic on the roads, clearanc« 
of units on the road, progress of construction or damage I 
installations. G-3 need oniy order units to move on a certain 
day or night and let Movement Control handle all the de 
tails such as assigning the 


transportation, 
units out of their 


scheduling the 
controlling their movement on thx 
area they are to move into, and co 
ordinating all movements that go through or into army 


corps, OF other division areas. 


areas, 


road, assigning the new 


When large or complicated movements are necessary 
such as one division relieving another, it will be necessary 
for Movement Control to publish a movement schedule a: 
an annex to the held order and in some Cases a transporta 
tion annex, but the real value ol the section lies in its actual 
control, ae its communications, during the move 
ment. Where can all these details be be tter hi indled than in 
a central agency with control as its only function? This is 
not an idealist’s dream, but has been proven over a period 
of one year's trial in a very difficult theater, where at times 
the only roads were those built by the division, and where 
three river crossings were made successfully while under 
fire. After a division becomes a little traffic conscious and 
the control section gains little 


experience, the 
need only field order 


and il] details 


section 
receive the 


. will 
handled effectively 
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New Staff Member 

The Journat is pleased to announce the addition to its 
editorial staff of Captain John F. Loosbrock, Infantry, Re- 
tired. 

Captain Loosbrock entered the Army in November 1940 
by volunteering for a year's military training, and received 
his basic training with the 3d Infantry at Fort Snelling, 
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Minnesota. He went to the Infantry OCS 
the spring of 1942, was assigned to the Ist | 


44h)j)] 


Infantry, and accompanied it to England in Rs BB whom 

a He landed with his battalion at Oran Sea PRO 
, 1942, and fought through the Tunisian pai 7 . foe 

paeiiiilh for the Sicilian campaign he y ada ld the P 

his battalion’s Transport Quartermaster and | ye 3 | 

many practical things about Army supply and ‘he |oo;..™ 

of invasion. JourNAL readers will es. Bh 

the subject in the January 1945 issue. me Ton 
After the Sicilian campaign the Medics orde:ed Cane OUT! 

Loosbrock home. After a long siege in various hosp; ‘e DURN 

returned to duty at the Infantry School where he <a 


with the Weapons Section. He wears the Purpk He 


ae Silver Star. pblicity 
Captain Loosbrock graduated from Marquette Univ. uired 
sity, Milwaukee, in 1939, and worked as a reporter on juenal 
Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald before entering the Amy ; e work 
his retirement early this year he returned to Milwauke. chad 
a reporter on the Milw raukee Journal, and came from tht "9 
to The InFantry JourNAL. = Bone 
spt Nn 

7 1 1 to he 

T the ( 

PROs - 
In our letters to the editors department (page 60) thi We he 
month our readers will find a letter from Lieutenant Coljaperme! 
nel Benjamin E. Thurston of the 376th Infantry, 94th Ip ment 
fantry Division, which puts us straight on the facts confiime lamb 
tained in an editorial that, appeared in these columns in ouinly a] 
April issue. As readers of Colonel Thurston's letter wilfjans on 


note, our original editorial was written from facts supplie bd a pr 
by the Division PRO in a press release. The release was senjgmname: 


directly to The INFantry JourNat and, as far as we knowgmeay fr 
only to The Inranrry Journat. war, is 
In the first paragraph the release states that two privaegmes- W: 
“are extremely grateful for the article ‘On the Way’ whiclgmess ha 
appeared in the October issue” of The InFantry Journal 2 
Then it goes on to explain that the two privates had reayhence 
and studied the article (which sought to give Infantrymemgm AS t 


practical instruction in adjusting artillery fire) when an opel! ov 
portunity came for them to put their new knowledge inipth C: 
use. They accomplished their mission so successfully thagie sou 
both were awarded the Silver Star. The final paragraph i 

the release says, “In telling of their experiences, the Doug 

boys said they would not have attempted the stunt hodijhang 
they not read the article in The Inrantry Jounnat’ 


Since 

Colonel Thurston states that every man in the battaliowi iy, , 
had been taught to adjust artillery fire by the battalior Exp 
artillery liaison officer and by company commanders. Mew... },, 


in the battalion were so efficient in this regard that the hat The 
talion liaison officer “used to boast that he didn’t need an 
artillery forward observers; he already had five hundred « 
them.” These are important facts which the press releas 
did not mention. 

On the surface then, this would seem to be plain di 
tortion of facts on the part of the PRO. And yet, in # 
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\er testimony from the two privates (both 
ter killed) it would not be proper to charge 
It seems probable that the two 

the article in The INFANTRY JouRNAL and 
, dh PI his representative that they had. We only 
ess release had contained the story of how 


» PRO jistortion. 


n was trained to adjust artillery fire. But 
the kind words of those who find The 


The INFANTRY 
WAI upported and advocated the ‘idea of public 
lations e Army. 


Our 1 ; also know that for years 


A glance at our cumulative index 
nce 1939 we have carried eight articles on 
ty the work of the PRO. Four index cards are 
red to list all of the articles on the subject that The 
urna has published since the last war. One article on 
rk of a division PRO, “Never a Dull Moment” ap- 
The author is a PRO. 
\lany PROs, we suspect, are not happy in their work. 
ne hand they feel that they are damned by newspaper 
pres] 1ts who sometimes feel that the PRO is there, 
he lp them, but purely to circumscribe their activities. 
n the other hand they may think, in some instances that 
commander and his staff expect too much or too little. 
We hardly feel qualified to pass on the attitude of news- 
permen toward PROs. 


ymment 


rs in tl issue. 


ponadel 


There has been considerable 
on the subject in the nation’s press and much of 
e lambasting of PROs appear to us unjustified. And cer 
inly a press that can publish what purports to be our war 
ans only a few days before our greatest war breaks out, 
pd a press that will seize upon the unwise remarks of an 
named “high United States official” thousands of miles 
y from the scene of the fighting to announce the end of 
war, is a press that is not always awake to its responsibili 
rs. We are aware that a large segment of the American 
ess had nothing to do with either one of these cases, but 
e are also painfully aware that no one can know from 
hence the next fiasco will come. 

\s to the unhappy PRO, we can only suggest that he 
ull over the thought expressed by Baltasar Gracian in the 
th Century: “It is as hard to tell the truth as to hide it.” 
ne source of most PRO’s woes seems to lie in those words. 


y y y 


anges in Infantry Badge Regulations 

Since the appearance of Circular 408, October 17, 1944, 
hich was a rewrite of the regulations governing the award 
Expert and Combat Infantry Badges, three other changes 
ve been made via War Department Circulars. 

[he last sentence of Paragraph | of Circular 408, 1944, 


s been further amended to read: Infantry officers, war- 
it and enlisted men in training regiments and 


f replacement training centers, school training 

and replacement depots are eligible for the 
the expert infantryman badge. This change is 
cular 146, May 17, 1945. 





Another change tells any man who believes he is en 
titled to either the combat or expert badge how he can get 
The 


This change is found in Circular 134 


action by 


y addressing a letter through channels t 
Adjutant General. 
May 4 1945. The third change provides for the post 
humous award of the Combat Inf antryman Badge 
individuals. 


to eligible 
The Expert Infantryman Badge cannot be 
awarded posthumously. » found in Cir 


May 23, 1945 


These changes are 
cular 151, 


Unit Citations 


Company C and 2d Platoon, Company | 6th 
Battalion, with Attached Personnel, for extraordinary hero 
ism near Cabu, Nueva Ecija Province, Philippine 


Islands, January 28-30, 1945 


Ranger 


I uzon, 


3d Battalion, 18th Infantry, for heroic achievement in 
seizing and securing The Ravelsburg and Rothe Erde, Ger 
many, October 8-19, 1944, being largely responsible for the 
encirclement and capture of Aachen, the first German city 


to fall before Allied arms. 


20th Armored Infantry Battalion (less Company A), for 
extraordinary heroism and gallantry at Bastogne, Belgium, 
December 18-27, 1944. 


3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, for outstanding performance 


of duty in action in Germany, December 1-5, 1944 


Ist Battalion, 34th Infantry, for conspicuous valor and 
hazardous combat mission 
against Japanese military forces in the Leyte Island opera 
tion of the Philippine Liberation Campaign during the 
period November 10 to December 4, 1944. 


outstanding performance of a 


Company A, 36th Armored Infantry Regiment, for out 
standing performance of duty in action in Germany during 
the period December 10-13, 1944. 


Company C, 36th Armored Infantry Regiment, for out 
standing performance of duty in action in Germany during 


the period December 10-13, 1944 


2d Battalion, 39th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism in 
action at Le Désert, France, on July 11 and 12, 1944 


Ist Battalion, 38th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
of duty in action in Germany and Belgium, December 17 


18, and 19, 1944. 


Company H, 41st Armored Infantry Regiment, tor out 
standing performance of duty in action in France, 


9-14, 1944. 


August 


3d Battalion, 47th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism 
and outstanding performance of duty in action during its 
drives on Cherbourg and the Hague Peninsula, June 22 
30, 1944. 
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54th Armored Infantry Battalion (less Companies A and 
C), for extraordinary heroism and gallantry at Bastogne, 
Belgium, December 18-27, 1944. 


2d Battalion, 114th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance of duty in action north of Schalback, France, Novem 
ber 25, 1944. 


Ist Battalion, 175th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance of duty in action in the vicinity of St. Lé, France, on 
June 17 and 18, 1944. 


2d Battalion, 318th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
of duty in the vicinity of Ettelbriick, Luxembourg, and 
Bastogne, Belgium, during the period December 25-28, 


1944. 


Company B, 338th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
of duty in action on Mount Altuzzo, Italy, on September 
13 and 14, 1944. 


3d Battalion, 358th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism 
in the face of the enemy in the Forét de Mont Castre, 
France, during the period July 10-12, 1944. 


3d Battalion, 395th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance of duty in action near Hofen, Germany, December 


16-19, 1944. 


3d Battalion, 398th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance in combat near Bitche, France, December 17-21 


1944. 


509th Parachute Infantry Battalion, for extraordinary 
heroism displayed in slowing down the enemy thrust tow ard 
Liége, Belgium, December 22-30, 1944. 


Moroccan Colonial Infantry Regiment, French Army, 


for outstanding performance of duty at Belfort Gap, France, 


November 17-26, 1944. 
3d Battalion, 4th Tunisian Rifle Regiment, French Army, 


“ outstanding performance of duty in action at Bermont 
Pass, France, December 15 and 16, 1944. 


2d Battalion, 8th Moroccan Rifle Regiment, French 
Army, for outstanding performance of duty at Belfort Gap, 
France, November 14 to December 7, 1944. 


Th oferty cape 


Patrol Lore 


I saw the Japs before they saw me and got my rifle into 
action first. In this game the man who sees and fires first 
is the one who comes back to go on another patrol.—PrivaTE 
First Crass Ersert A. Lanpers, 32d Infantry Division, 
describing his patrol experiences in New Guinea and Leyte. 
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Grey Matter 


Those Nips don’t have it upstairs like we d 
SerceANtT Martin O'Hara, comparing hi 
with the Japs he fought against on Leyte. 


Homesick 
\fter you've been soldiering with one out! 
you hate to leave it.—Privare Firsr ( Maus 


Waricut, who fought on Attu, Kwajalein . 
the 7th Infantry Division, and is now on rot 


The Honor Roll 


One new name is added to the Honor Px 


and eighteen units move up under new stars t 


KOT 


pletion of another year as one hundred per cent 

Newcomer to the Honor Roll is the 317th In 
has enrolled all its officer personnel as Journai 
The 317th is under command of Lieutenant ( 
Henry G. Fisher. 

Two units, the 34th Infantry and the 3d In! 
the top of the list this month as they claim their ten 
stars. The 30th Infantry moves up under nine sta 
the 131st Infantry joins the eight-star ranks. Th: 
Infantry claims its sixth star this month whil. the 7 
moves up under four stars. The 176th Infantry 321s | 
fantry, 323d Infantry and 322d Infantry move up wu 
three stars while five units advance to two stars the 4 
Battalion, Texas State Guard; 174th Infantry; 56) 
mored Infantry Battalion; 2d Battalion, 27 1st Infant 
3d Battalion, 271st Infantry. Three units—the 92d Intang 
Training Battalion, 61st Infantry Training Battalior 
726th M.P. Battalion—celebrate their first completed ye 
as one hundred per cent subscribers by claiming th 
Stars. 


y 3 vy 


3d Battalion, 147th Infantry 


In the June issue of The Journar the 3d Bat 
147th Infantry was added to the Honor Roll in recogni 
of its attainment of a one hundred per cent members 
status. 

As a part of the 147th Regiment, the Battalion in .\j 
celebrated its third anniversary of service in the Pa 
theater of war. At Guadalcanal it participated in the ! 
major offensive campaign in the Pacific theater. Aft 
period of rest and garrison duty in the Samoa and | 
Islands and more intensive training in New Caledon 
regiment occupied Emirau, of the St. Matthias Grou 
the Bismarck Archipelago. This move bottled up the | 
nese in New Ireland and New Hanover and providec 
air base for the bombing of Truk and other enemy! 


Central Pacific islands. The unit passed its third Paci 


birthday in mopping up operations on an advanced west 
island base. 

Colonel Robert F. Johnson is in command of the '! 
ment and Lieutenant Colonel John F. Lovko is comma 
ing officer of the 3d Battalion. 
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’ It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
Vas ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 

















KKKKKKKK ek Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Liawan 
26th Infantry Rifles 
201st Intantry DIVISIONS 49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
34th Intantry a "7 
yee, *&*8 Ist Infantry Division *%*2d Infantry Division ! rapt ones 2 B 
3d Inf : pes 5¢ antry Bn 
a ** 94th Infantry Division *98th Infantry Division : B ie) , - =: 
= ¢ . 9 & nrantry 

KKKKKK KKK *5th Infantry Division rt -wagre shea 
130th Infantry , 3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 
35th Infantry ‘ Fos * 

( 24th Infantry 30th Infantry Division 103d Infantry Division 109th Infantry 
lith Infantry 324th Infantry 


393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

Sth Bn., 11th Inf., NISG 
790th MP Battalion 
738th Tank Battalion 
983d Air Base Security Bn 


22d Infantry 3 
; Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 


3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 


36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
79th Infantry Training Bn. 


10th Infantry 
l6lst Infantry 
2d Infantry 


30th Infantry . 
i : 6th Armored Infantry Bn 
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“Extra Reading Pays Oftf”’ 
lo the Editors of The Inrantry JourNna.: 


Your well-intentioned editorial, “Extra Reading Pays Off,” 
the April Inranrry JourNAL, must have brought a smile, a few 
tears, and a sneer to the faces of several hundred members of 
this battalion who know how Privates Nicholas and Belliston, 
both later killed in Germany, won their Silver Stars. It all re 
minds me of the old gag, “It wasn't fifty, it was a hundred 
thousand; and he didn’t win it, he lost it.” 

Privates Nicholas and Belliston weren’t on patrol; they didn’t 
dig a hole, they climbed a tree; they didn’t make telephonic 
communication, they had it all along. And most important of 
all, they didn’t arrive at adjusting artillery fire by reading about 
it; they had learned how by a good many hours of conferences, 
demonstrations, and practical work in combat. 

A PRO scrambled the facts, and he failed to make any men- 
tion of the fine work our liaison officer, Captain DeRosa of the 
919th Field Artillery did in teaching every man in the battalion 
how to adjust artillery fire. The PRO also must have forgotten 
the part the company commander, Captain Brightman (later 
killed in Germany) had in bringing his men to the point where 
they felt themselves capable of adjusting a battery of FA. From 
the first day the battalion went into the lines, near the middle 
of September, the men received frequent practical lessons in 
artillery support and adjustment. 

After the first buck private called, “Fire Mission” over a 
sound-powered phone, got it, adjusted the fire, and felt the 
thrill of shooting up a patrol, the idea caught on so that by 
mid-October the liaison officer used to boast that he didn’t need 
any artillery forward observers; he already had five hundred of 
them. 

In the Nicholas-Belliston affair what actually happened was 
that the Hinkles had a nasty habit of running some SP 88s up 
to the crest of a hill about eight hundred yards from our lines, 
banging away, and pulling out after considerable noise ‘and 
confusion. This particular night the Hinkles ran a small patrol 
up to our lines, then opened up with their 88s, some mortars 
and MGs. Nicholas and Belliston, part of a bunker crew, de- 
cided to do something about this. Since their squad had a tele- 
phone and line leading back to the platoon CP, they crawled 
out with the line and phone (while the squad took care of the 
patrol) found a likely looking tree for an OP, climbed it, and 
started calling in targets while the shooting and patrol brawl 
went on underneath them. 

Anyway, I'm grateful that the PRO got the men’s names 
right. 


Lr. Cor. Benjamin E. Tuurston, 
376th Infantry. 
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>» The Journat accepted in good faith the pr lease d 
Privates Nicholas and Belliston. We particularly thm 2°¢ PS 
Colonel Thurston for giving us the correct facts and we Jor 
assure our readers that henceforth we shall look over ag 2™* 
products of PROs with even more skepticism than 
have used in the past. (See also the editorial section : 
issue, page 56. itv 
inet 20 


Thinking Soldiers 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I would like to see some reference in The INFANTRY Joupy: The 
to the relation of political ideology to morale. This aspect F it ¢ 
warfare, as well as peace-security preparations, demands mu 
more consideration and understanding by Gls for the bi 
yet to be done. It would seem fitting that Infantry person the | 
should give this phase of fighting the degree of reality it Our 
serves. It’s the kind of conflict which will require every man us in’ 
thoughtful decision from time to time, whether in or out (Moore 
uniform, probably for the rest of our days. It will take plengi§ I ven 
of guts to keep the peace, perhaps even more than it has to wiglason | 
this present war. And Infantrymen whom | know get tigigut not 


idea pretty easily; but they lack background in political afi Solu: 
too often, and their knowledge of foreign relations is practicalffroof « 
negligible in most cases. r the 

When the shooting is over their responsibility will * The 
finished though many seem to think so by their lack o pncing 


to preserve at home what they have been fighting foal abroad 
They, too, assume that someone else may be better qualified 
“take care of those things.” Personally, I feel that modesty 
that sort is both uncalled for and dangerous. They had t 
guts to win this damn war and they must participate in keepi 
what’s been won, though further use of guns may not be 
quired of them. However, their leadership in our domestic a 
foreign affairs can be of continuous value to our country 
Failing leadership, in any event their intelligent support 
unfailing compromise with principles of our democracy mu 
be maintained. Anything less would be a letdown for the: 
jority at home and all over the world who have leamed 
look up to and respect our fighting men. 

Such a responsibility to the world must be understood » 
We must keep the faith always. It will require both intelligen 
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and painstaking skill on the part of all men who now fight B. 

Let’s hear more about possible details, if only sent | = 
now, about those duties soon upon us. The Infantryman t 
is in a very strategic position to see things which most citiat J : 
will never comprehend. Revulsion at Nazi horror camps mig 2 
for example, be translated into personal determination that d d not} 


causes will never occur anywhere again. But how manv 2 


INFANTRY JOURNEY. 





subject of tascist potentials which might in 
vorld some day raise their heads to threaten 
ling such ingratiating types mentioned by 
when anticipating Nazi comeback methods 


licity.” 
rele is is literally taking things a little far for what 
f note. 


STaFF SERGEANT, Medical Department. 


ry JournaL staff has given much thought to 
natters, but decided a year before Pearl Harbor 
| have to put most of its energies on combat 
y Orientation was developing and so were other 
es of world-wide information under the Army 


Inforn Service and the Army Pictorial Service. There 
was al road distribution of general magazines and books 
the Army Library Service. Moreover, the staff of The 
been officially held at a modest size (four officers 


sted man and several able civilians) which did 
us to go beyond the editorial scope with which 
,L readers are familiar. The Journat has therefore 
ted its discussion of general world matters largely to its 
ew department except for emphasis on future 
preparedness. 
It was found possible, however, to ask the editors of The 
wRNAL's book Psychology For the Returning Serviceman 
include a chapter on “The Veteran As Citizen.” It is an 
empt to help the returning soldier or sailor toward seeing 
the importance of home and world affairs. 


7 [he Journat plans to publish other articles of the kind 
aspect f it can find them. 
ds = 7 7 > 
he Fire Back 
ound the Editors of The INFANTRY JouURNAL 


Our soldiers are not firing their rifles enough!”, comes back 
bus in the April Journat article by Lieutenant Colonel Roy E. 


Tr Out ¢ foore 


rv mon 


¢ plengl™ I venture that our training infiltration courses are one basic 
1S {0 wilmason for this—men are taught to crawl forward under fire, 
get timmut not to fire back. 

| affaif Solution: Put MGs and OPs on infiltration courses in bullet- 





oof dugouts, and set up targets (silhouette and landscape) 
rthe men to fire at as they advance. 
] not [he volume of overhead fire should be reduced as the ad- 


pammancing group builds up its fire. 
} 


‘Wgell rt | ews Wash. I a 
desty J : : . 
bad a Voluntary Range Practice 
keen” the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
ot be In a recent issue of The Journat an article appeared con- 
ostic anmening the total lack of shooting facilities on the ordinary 
countrae™Y post, especially when the facilities for athletics and games 
ort ame @ll the usual kinds are considered. The regular post rifle 
cy mugge2ge is not considered, as it is usable only on official scheduled 
the m@™ecasions and when a training allowance of ammunition is 
sed Milable. The lament of the writer of the article had to do with 
he fact that the Army, despite the fact that it makes much 
od novel of m irksmanship, does little to encourage the soldier who 
slligenam?Y be privately interested in the subject to improve his skill 
Goht. Jae his own time. 
culatio The wer to this has been a source of wonder to me 
an tod the last fifteen years. The Army, as a class, does less shoot- 
cities Ordinarily than civilians, and I believe the war has proven 
is might that is an unfortunately small number. 
that tm Just why the use of a small-bore range of only fifty feet in 
any aength he rate of about one per regiment, would not be a 





practical thing is a question that no one has been able to answer 
with any degree of satisfaction. The idea seems to be too radical 
to meet with official approval. My notion would be to have the 
range indoors where it could be used in all kinds of weather 
and light conditions, and in particular to be in operation after 
supper and on Sunday afternoons when men are at loose ends 
for something to do for a few hours. As the situation now is, 
a man goes to town or the movies or else shoots crap on a blanket 
on the barracks floor, to no great advantage to himself or anyone 
Sell it in the 
PX like razor blades, at a price well below commercial prices 


else. Where does the ammunition come from? 
If the company fund can't stand it, plenty of soldiers will 
spend their own funds on ammunition. 

Years ago we were told that most European armies had a low 
standard of rifle marksmanship due to inferior weapons, lack of 
facilities for training and an almost total absence of actual 
range practice. We Americans were said to be so much better 
Our small 
arms are better but not so much better, and observation of 


as rifle shots that there was simply no comparison 


various European army installations has shown that range facili 
ties do exist, and it is a foregone conclusion that they were and 
are used for their intended purpose 

The rifle range on an American Army post, while frequently 
elaborate, is set up for long-range work and is usually an hour's 
truck ride or half a day's march from the barracks area. Each 
outfit gets its brief time for practice and one for qualification, 
and that is about the end of it until next year or the next war 

Now, your French range won't be a 500-yard affair in most 
cases, although I have seen a few of them, but it will be a well 
walled-in affair, perhaps fifty meters long and it is located right 
in back of the barracks, about five minutes march away at the 
most, and it certainly is handy. French military set-ups in 
Africa frequently had these ranges, also. 

Ridicule the Italians if you will but they had a subcaliber 
arrangement for their 6.5mm. rifle that worked quite well at 
short ranges, was quite practical for indoor gallery work, and 
seems to have been much used. And they have a rifle range a 
few miles south of Rome that has no parallel in the United 
States. Camp Perry (as it existed in 1940) is primitive in com 
parison. 

I have not seen them myself, but | am told by people who 
have seen a few German military posts, that there are rifle 
ranges close to the barracks, and we were forced to admit that 
plenty of Kraut soldiers were damnably efficient with their 
rifles. 

All this does not mean that we Yanks can’t shoot. But quite 
a lot of us would be much better with voluntary practice. The 
fact that some people like to shoot for sport and pleasure is 
totally unrecognized by the Army Special Services. Nothing 
is ever done for the man who likes target shooting, but who 
doesn't give a damn about basketball, mouth-organ playing or 
bridge. Just which sport is the most conducive to military efh 
ciency is too obvious for comment. I have seen organizational 
funds spent for prizes for all sorts of athletic contests, but 
never a cent for a shooting match 

Overseas forces in combat zones often find time and facilities 
for football, basketball, boxing, and other sports, but you will 
search the sports page of the Stars and Stripes in vain for re 
ports on rifle competition held by a division back in rest area 
I remember seeing just one such a report of a field firing compe 
tition held on the old Anzio Beachhead last spring. The prize 
was $50.00 and a week’s trip to Naples, and it was won by a 
Scottish rifleman. The nearest American’s score wasn’t even 
close. 

Another fact is that after three years of war our telescope 
sighted snipers’ rifles are still only makeshifts 
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Maybe the publicity angle is to blame. Football or track 
may fill a stadium, but even the National Matches attracted 
only a small crowd. And the winning team did not get large 
type on the front page. It was lucky if it made a two-line 


notice among the stray advertisements. CapTaIN 
=v9 


Field Artillery. 
\PO NYC. 
or eae, 
Tanks In the Intaniry Regiment 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL: 


| was very much interested in your March 1945 INFantry 
Journat article “Why Not Tanks” by Lieutenant Colonels 
Roy E. Moore and Lyle W. Bernard. I believe the colonels hit 
the nail on the head when they suggested a medium tank 
company for the Infantry Regiment. However, to express my 
opinion, I believe if a change were made that it should not be 
in the cannon company. In view of the fact that we already 
have the cannon company established (after tossing the issue 
around for so long a time about whether to have a cannon com 
pany or a cannon platoon), and in further view of the fact 
that we already have the 105s, I don’t believe it would be 
feasible to do away with them. I think if we did use medium 
tanks in the regiment they should be in the regimental antitank 
company. 

The antitank company is responsible for mechanized pro 
tection to the regiment's flanks and rear. To accomplish this 
mission, the heavy 75s have to be towed across fields and ditches 
and they often become bogged down before they get there. 
More often the platoons of the antitank company are attached 
to the battalions. Now if we had a self-propelled gun it would 
be all right—but the 57 has to have a prime mover. If we left 
the battalion antitank platoons with their three 57s apiece and 
made a medium tank company out of the regimental antitank 
company and had a high-caliber gun on the tanks (the higher 

caliber gun the better according to the colonels) this would 
serve many different purposes. First of all we would have our 
own self-propelled gun that could be moved quickly over most 
types of terrain. Second, the armor on the tank would be good 
protection against enemy small-arms fire and we could move 
it well forward to knock out pillboxes and fortifications. It 
would always be a swell antitank weapon, and if need 
be the regimental commander could use the guns as artillery. 
With this set-up our regiment would pack a terrific punch. 

I wholeheartedly agree with Colonels Moore’s and Bernard’s 

lendid suggestions that we have a tank company as part of 
he organization rather than a tank company attached. It 
would certainly relieve a lot of headaches. 


Fort McClellan, Ala. 
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Squirrels Don't Fire Back 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JourNac: 

The following is a reply to “Backwoods’” letter in the 
March issue in which Backwoods insisted that hip shooting is 
pretty likely to be wild, and pointed out that it wouldn’t work 
in shooting at squirrel or deer. 

Dear Backwoops, 

I do hope you can stop chuckling long enough to realize that 
these “deer and squirrels,” who you were “right smart” shoot- 
ing at, were not at any time shooting back! 

This “hip firing,” which you claim is impractical, most cer- 
tainly would be if you were firing at a “deer or squirrel.” 
However, when a man suddenly ran across an armed Jerry 
who was raising his rifle to kill him, an immediate burst of 
shots from any position demoralized the Jerry so that his own 
shot Cif he fired) was at least a wild one. 
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Believe me, no man will fire as effectively fr 


snou 
when you are firing “rapid fire” at him even f; 


So you see, Backwoods, instead of comparing “tn 
shooting at squirrels, and so on, let’s be realis: Kaas 
it with troops firing marching fire in an assault, hes 
of hip firing then is to keep the enemy down and ent aj 
shots with a fast rate of fire till you are closed wit! the ene: 

I don’t mean that this hip firing is to take tl ce of d 
approved present methods, but that you use it ddition 
them—for any surprise meeting that would cal! ot only § 
firing but fast. When you want to be left amon. the all 
and not the dead! 

So, Backwoods, although you may still feel |i! lisagreeis 
with me, I’m sure you wouldn't if that deer were a dam 
German or Jap, and he was raising his rifle to kill you, p 
certain you would first sweat a little, then fire ist 


could at him, and most likely from the hip. 
At least it’s what I did—and won. 
PLATOON Leapey 
France 
1 7 1 


56 Miles in 22'/2 Hours 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Iwo items: 

Reference page 59, January INFANTRY JouRNAL. Dur 
March of 1943, the Reconnaissance Platoon, 3d Battalion, 56 
Armored Infantry Battalion marched 56 miles in 22! hoy 
(When they got in they were pooped Indians. 

Also, an item developed by the 56th AIB for feeding 
chow on defensive positions when the Kraut isn’t liking 
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A—a revetment made of C ration boxes and water cans 

B—GI can with immersion type heater. 

One man stays in the hole and keeps the can filled with h 
water and cans of C ration. Men can crawl over and get | 
ration and canteen hot water for coffee. 

I've never seen this described in print but it works 


I'm still waiting for someone to write up the Armored |i 


fantry, which God knows is Infantry like the rest, only may! 
more so. We think so. 
I'm well and have lost forty-five pounds, so I am no long 
“chubby.” a ee 
—th Armored I[ntantn 
Pa 4 f 
“The Infantry Journal Reader” 


lo the Editors of The InFantry JourNac: 


I wish to thank you most sincerely for getting the copy ! 


The Infantry Journal Reader to me. As I am in the repla 
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reinforcement system now, my mail address 


Pa und mystery. Hence the book was delayed. 
b m cover to cover several times. 
a b, egular Army man, | have been in long enough 
aie me articles written during the 1930s. Unfortu 
ian ‘ 4 the abuses and troubles then complained 
: fd “ be corrected and may indeed have become 
dition Milbravate t only that, but a whole new variety of troubles 
ry aoe in addition. 
ate 1 he of the Lost” by “Invictus” brings up a subject 
1) seen discussed in any service journal recently. 
saptee bject is now taboo, perhaps it has been lost in 
i e of war, or maybe I don’t see everything. There 
. 1, , new | n of the Lost which has little to do with the 
1 os olin! of enworth, but it is not unimportant. I refer to 
: a grot :pparent candidates for the Old Soldier's Home 
beseryscssaemrs Officers,” who have sometimes 
_— in ement centers for months without an assignment. 
h tl ent system any officer above the grade of second 
ntenant may stick around a long time. 


on irious reasons for this, many of them good ones. 
nost important one is that a line outfit is not likely 
higher grade officer to fill a vacancy when there 


enty of junior officers qualified for promotion. There is 


Durinmstice in this. On the other hand, is it efficient to have able 
ion, S6fmibdied and often experienced ofhcers of considerable length of 
ce piddling away time when line of combat units may be 


| 
iting below strength? Neither will the much talked about 


lin nversion of all excess officers to Infantry help the situation. 
fantry officers above the grade of second lieutenant are not 
ch in demand, contrary to popular fallacy. Pretty much the 
situation prevails among noncommissioned officers. Due 

l O changes, conversion of antiaircraft units, and so forth, 

» excess of all sorts of ratings exists, and for which there is 


tle or no demand. Just what can be done about it to best ad 


<V/MEntage is not too easy to say, but a partial solution at least 
uld be to make a “forced issue” and permit a small over- 
ength in all outfits. What with the usual number in hos 
ils, in rest camps, thirty-day furloughs, all units might then 
ve about full operating strength. The matter of being under 
ength may be all right on paper but is a distinct handicap 
fact, especially in combat, as anyone with experience can 
i! you. A small overstrength may result in some transporta 
difhculties but otherwise should be an asset 
CapTAIn, 
Replacement Depot. 
[he situation was one that can’t always be helped in a huge 
ins amy. Ihe high command in the theater has always been 
aware of it and the situation has much improved in the last 
few months. 
get 1 | 
German Machine Pistol 
ored [ggg the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 
may" In your excellent article (November 1944) on the German 
chine pistol 43, its physical aspect was fully covered but 
ng@hat was written about how it is used by the Germans does 
t coincide with our recent experiences. It didn’t seem to 
= that Jerry used the MP43 for delivering aimed fire, or as a 
miautomatic weapon. We ran into little semiautomatic fire 
dm f what there was was by the new German semiauto 
tic rifle. The MP43 was constantly used as a “burp gun.” 
he rm of fire” principle so common in the German 
op’ my was followed. It seems to me that the MP43 like the 
replacqmmher guns,” has more in common with our caliber .45 


guns than with our carbine. The average Jerry 





armed with an MP43 carried at least four clips, three in a 
holder and one in the pistol. In the frequent patrol and outpost 
actions we had, this new weapon was very prominent, but not 
in its semiautomatic role. 

The whole subject of weapons knowledge 
own 


including our 
and clarification. Too many of 


our replacements or should I sav reinforcements? 


needed much thought 
kne Ww very 
little about their weapons or about infantry weapons in general 
I, for one, came over without what | now consider adequat 
firing experience with even the M1, carbine or HMG (my 
specialty at that time 


Men hardly ever use the bavonet and 


yet it is stressed in training. Why? Id like to see men allowed 
to really shoot their weapons, not only on regular ranges, but 
on ranges where they would have to make range estimations 


something most replacements can’t do at all well. 


\lso, the loop sling is seldom used. In seven months in 


combat I've seen only a few men use the hasty sling and none 


If this is the case why not teach the 


from hasty 


the loop sling. men to 


trom the 


should 


fire accurately sling, without sling, and 


‘at medium ranges) whose range they 


have to determine for themselves? 


hip at targets 


I hope these suggestions and comments will prove of interest 
My 


intelligence 


They came from my observations from D-day on 
jobs as company runner, and 


to you 
as a member of the 
section, have given me pretty good opportunity to observe com 


bat conditions. Private H. ]. Gorpon, Ir 


29th Infantry Division 


> Mr. W. H. B. Smith, the author of the article on the MP43 
which Private Gordon mentions, tells us that his article wa: 
prepared from German handbooks and manuals which he 
obtained long before the Germans used the gun against u 
and that it is probable that in actual combat the Germans 
learned that the MP43 was more 


1 “burp gun” (full 


formidable when used 
automatic) than when used as a 
Also, if Private Gordon were to take his 
training here in the States now he would probably find it 


more realistic. 


semi 
automatic weapon. 


1 1 1 
Air Readers 
lo the Editors of The Inrantrry Journal 


We Most 


of our work is the supplying of the field armies with the nece: 


ire a Mosquito reconnaissance and photo group 
sary photos and information as to enemy dispositions, com 
munications, etc., prior to and during battles 
Our group headquarters is a joint Anglo-American outfit 
and consequently we often have contact with both American 
and British Infantry Liaison Officers 
ful we pilots of these squadrons hav: 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Thanks, Yanks, 


Ninth Army. 


May I Say he W very help 


found the articles in The 


and particularly to vour Infantry of the 


SERGEANT-PILo1 


Roval Air Force, London 


7 7 7 
60mm. Mortar In Battery 
lo the Editors of The INFantry Journat 


Would it be possible to have an article on firing the 60mm 
mortar in battery? We 
article on it would be of 


fired that way but 
Also. 


orientation on the 
communications set up, 


a comprehe nsive 
“reintorcements cat 


rifle 


interest. 
infantry 
and should all be made learn the 
phonetic alphabet, together with some of the more common 
military abbreviations. 


th Inf., APO NYC 


alwavs stand some company 


| 1EUTENANT 
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Went. 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


Winged Doughboys 

In November 1940, Lieutenant Colonel (now Brigadier 
General) E. D. Cooke, writing in The Inrantry JourNat, 
proved himself a prophet as well as an able and amusing 
author. In “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” General Cooke 
came up with the idea of observation planes as organic 
equipment for the Infantry regiment. At least one veteran 
division in the Pacific is doing that very thing but as things 
now stand it has to rob the artillery to get them. 

One of the big problems in the Infantry has always been 
that of obtaining information about the enemy. As Gen- 
eral Cooke said, “All we want is to find out what's on the 
other side of that hill.” We got smart sometime ago and 
gave the artillery spotter planes for that very purpose. 

But why can’t we have one or two light planes in the In 
fantry regimental headquarters company, too? As a part of 
the I&R platoon, perhaps—at any rate under the control 
of S-2. The Pacific division is using their artillery planes 
for that purpose. Infantry patrol leaders are flown over the 
area they are to cover, mortar fire is directed from the air. 
You can think of a hundred and one uses for the little 
planes. This division commander is an old artilleryman. 
He admits he is prejudiced toward the Redlegs. But he says, 
“You can get an idea of how valuable I think these planes 
are from an Infantry standpoint when I rob my artillery of 
them to fly Infantry missions.” 

To quote General Cooke again, “Navigators and other 
high-priced help would be superfluous. In place of a 
$50,000 plane and a $6,000 a year pilot we'd trade even 
for five cutdown jobs and a similar number of wild-eyed 
kids who would rather fly than do KP. The Doughboys 
have never fallen down yet, and if they ever do start, it 
won't be from airplanes!” 

Capratn Fryinc FoorstocceEr. 


y gy y 
Why the Mess Kit? 


We Infantrymen have often heard that our Army is 
“the best equipped in the world.” I don’t think anyone 
questions the quality of our equipment or the constant 
efforts being made to improve it. But the fact is that the 
Doughboy in the field must constantly improvise, “rob 
Peter to pay Paul,” and sometimes, do without. The In- 
fantryman bears the brunt of battle, hence any efforts to 


improve his personal comfort and tactical efficiency should 
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have top priority. Many items of equipment are outmods Does 2 
and impractical and should be replaced. itary 
Take the mess kit, for example. During combut, } pelled 
Infantryman in the Pacific usually carries only a spoof a sece 
The only time he uses a mess kit is when he is taken ce thin! 
the line for hot chow. Why not discard the bulky mejamntal ¢ 
can and substitute cafeteria type trays, which can be cjmllery 
ried with the kitchens as organization equipment? T\gpully | 
kitchen crew could take care of the washing and sterili_mapon | 
tion of these trays, which would cut down intestinal dM }) | 
ease, adding to the Doughboy’s comfort and increasing iMlMhine, 
efhiciency of the unit. These trays nest into each other anf cil, 
would take up less room on the trucks than a correspondinfilibsig 






number of mess kits. One Pacific division obtained son 
of these trays from the Navy and swears by them. 
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Another item demanding renovation is the sock. Thientic 
Infantryman is only as good as his feet. With the presenfil 3) 

combat boot a higher sock is desirable, one long enougiMesig 

so that the trousers or fatigues may be tucked in, eliminatinfiiiP.., ; 

the rubbing of leather against flesh. ais 


Another field expedient adopted by a veteran Paci 
division is the common roll. Everyone in combat has se 
men groping through a pile of rolls, in the dark, cussin 
because they can’t find their own. The common roll, con 
taining a shelter half, rope, pins, a blanket and perhap 
clean pair of socks, eliminates this. When rolls are brough 
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up, each man grabs one, knowing that his buddy is geting, 
one just like it. This also eliminates the accumulation i; 1, 
useless items, with which the Doughfoot invariably lod r 
himself unless carefully supervised. 
Here are a couple more items our Infantrymen are no she 


either improvising or doing without. They want a mor 
compact, lightweight telephone, one that will fit in th pe 

a 
at | 
h t 


pocket when not in use, and that can be clipped on tht 
helmet, or around the neck when in use, leaving both hand 
free. They want more watches and believe that dol 
Ingersolls, one per man, could be issued to combat troy 
and made expenda!le. This would be a great improveme 
over the expensive wrist watch, which is hard to get ® 
which, when broken, must be sent to a higher echelon! 
repair. . : 

Private Joe Blow in the rear rank of the 3d Squad! 
winning the war for us. Let's give him the stuff he nee 


and plenty of it. 








Captain G. I. Hornnpiowe® 
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> for New Tactics: A Dissent 


Weap: 
ieuten slonel Fred L. Walker, Jr., in the May issue 
e - é ? : : » 
he Jou _ discusses the relation of science to war- 


cular reference to development of new 
new tactics. He says that “the military 
devise tactical methods to fit the new 
1uthor then says that the Germans were 
jump ahead of us in developing new weap- 
understood this principle. 


q with 

pons { 

yst can 
to kee} 
since 
ndom the great basic weapons of our Army 
ir, airplanes, tanks, steam-turbine-propelled 
s, radios, trucks, shells, submarines. Were 


ot's list 
Navy 
ps, M1 


developed by a military analyst to meet a new tactical 
: ‘ates “tailearse 

tion? As | recall, most were developed first for civilian 
and the military mind gradually developed new tactics 


loving them. | 
oes anyone think that a German field commander or 
itary analyst designed the V-1 and V-2 and the jet 


ULil) 


bat pelled airplane to augment a new tactical method? Not 
1 Spool 2 second 

-n our dll think we should first recognize the fact that a regi 
ky m val commander, battalion communication officer, field 
1 be llery battery commander, pilot, cook or military analyst 
it? Tympally is not capable of designing or developing a new 


teriligqgmapon for the following reasons: 


1) He is too busy digging his foxhole, cleaning his 


aSINg bine, m aking up the morning report, serving on the PX 

ther an ncil, or peeling spuds, to be designing an electronic 

ponain bight. 

ed som He is cut off from all contact with laboratory facili- 
, research scientists, development engineers, and new 

ck. 7 entions, etc. 

> presengi™ 3) Nine times out of ten he is not technically trained 


nougmmesign a new weapon. 
munsing@But if you hand a new automatic rifle to an Infantry pla- 
n sergeant he can tell you if it is too heavy; if the trigger 
ba “i ncomfortable; if the sling slips loose; if heav y rain causes 


mechanism to jam. But ask this same sergeant to design 


1 ‘Whew automatic rifle and you have asked him the impos- 
roll, conmam : 
ac. 

rw don’t believe that a combat soldier knows what weapon 

Ty ry ° . . 

_ wants to meet a new tactical situation that confronts 
43 For example, refer to certain “new” developments 
ty I Ppich Colonel Walker suggests that he might desire. 
Re hal | 

1) More powerful telescopes in greater numbers. If 

ion company or battalion commander is unable to observe 


» mor that he would like to see to his front he “cusses out” his 
power binoculars and mentally notes that he would 


t WW 
1 on a powerful yet lightweight telescope. Is a telescope 
th handjqmmat he actually wants or would a 40-pound television set 
st dolla? ten miles range enable him to observe enemy activity 
tt h greater ease? The officer is vaguely familiar with the 
nieenil dlabili te optical instruments but doesn’t know that 
cet ana'able television equipment might be technically feasible 
selon fqpolve his tactical problem. 

2) Night photographic equipment for picking up 
Squad ht activity of the enemy. Does the battalion commander 
he needgmmnt to lug around a special camera, darkroom and a sup- 

of chemicals? Suppose the scientist can supply him 
ower. [nea e filter to fit on his field binoculars or perhaps 





the research laboratory is ready with a pack-type radar set 
about the size of an SCR-300. Wouldn't that be better? 

There are certain things that the combat soldier, sailor 
or Marine does know beyond all possible doubt. The cap 
tain of the carrier sees Jap suicide planes crashing into his 
ship. The Marine private sees, hears and feels mortat 
shells falling around him but can't locate the enemy mortar 
The Infantry sergeant sees that his AT greni ide won't 
stop the new enemy tank. 

We certainly can't expect the Navy captain, Marine pri 
vate or Army sergeant to sit down and design a new we: apon 
to meet the tactical situation that is contronting him. 

I think that science should be neither ~ master nor the 
servant of warfare. The military analyst and the scientist 
should work together, yes, but each in se own field 

Improvements in weapons, in general, fall into these cate 


goric S 
> 1) More destructive power 
>» 2) More accuracy 
>» 3) More range 


The AT grenade won't stop the tank, so the scientist 
develops a weapon with greater destructive power. The 
artillery has insufficient range to reach the enemy's rear 
areas, so the German scientist produces the V-2 

New weapons must be designed to cope with future tac 
tical situations as well. The Jap suicide plane travels at a 
speed of 400-600 miles per hour. It is reasonable to assume 
that by the time a defensive weapon is designed and de 
veloped Jap suicide planes will be traveling at speeds of 
600-1,000 miles per hour. Therefore, the scientist works 
on a new weapon which will automatically track and shoot 
down planes going through the air at one thousand miles 
per hour. 

All available combat information relative to new enemy 
weapons and tactical situations should be fed through 
channels to cognizant research and development groups. 
These units then should obtain all available information 
from Army G-2 and Naval Intelligence with regard to 
future enemy capabilities. New weapons can then be put 
under development. For ex xample, the research and devel 
opment group builds an experimental computer. The artil 
lery officer suggests that one knob be moved from the upper 
left-hand corner to the lower right-hand corner, that a water 
proof cover be put on this indicator, that lighter metals 
be used in the stand. Or, the inventor provides lightweight, 
shatterproof eyeglasses that enable the Infantryman to see 
at night. The tacticians put this new weapon to use. 

The important point is this; do not limit the design and 
development of new weapons to those which can be con 
ceived by the man in the ranks or the field commander. He 
isn't a design engineer—but hand him a better rifle and 
he'll make good use of it. 

Mayor, USMC. 


Pattern for the Postwar Army 


Among the postwar needs of the Nation will be a strong, 
well trained army and the nucleus of it must come from the 
veterans of this war. Therefore, efforts should be made to 
attract some of our best men to stay in the Army, but it 
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seems to me that this isn’t being done. If we don’t do it we 
may end up with nothing but a group of “time servers.” 

To attract the good men that the Army and the Nation 
need, | suggest that these provisions be made to attract 
veterans into the Regular establishment: 

> 1) Discharge pay to be paid in cash when a man signs 
up for a regular enlistment. Prior to‘the start of such en 
listment accrued wartime furlough time up to three months 
should be given, or if desired, discharge money and pay for 
furlough time not taken may be put into deposits to his 
credit. 

> 2) Should any soldier who wants to make the Regular 
Army his career wish to take advantage of the educational 
benefits to which he would otherwise be entitled under the 
GI Bill of Rights, he should be transferred in grade to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps and allowed to get his maximum of 
education. Upon return to the Regulars he should have 
seniority in grade for such time spent in the ERC and it 
should count both toward longevity pay and retirement. 

> 3) Allow twenty-year service retirement at two-thirds 
of full pension with the proviso that the soldier enlist in 
the ERC for the remaining ten-year period. 

> 4) Any veteran of this war serving until honorable re 
tirement—either twenty or thirty years—or CDD before that 
time should be entitled to all the benefits of the GI Bill of 
Rights that would have been his had he left the Army at 
the conclusion of his war service. 

These men would give us an experienced, educated cadre 
on which to base our postwar citizen Army. 


LIEUTENANT REGULAR. 
or 


PRISONER OF WAR FUND 


(Continued from page 4) 
ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 
333d Infantry 
993d Signal Service Company 
106th Infantry Division (two contributions) 
248th Port Company 
Woodsboro (Texas) Lion’s Club (two contributions) 
Enlisted men, Civilian Employees, and Officers of Presidio of 
San Francisco 
Company A, 787th MP Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
Squadron 1, 4051st AAFBU 
Section 10, Squadron C, BAD No. 2 
2d Platoon, Battery A, 463d AAA Battalion 
903d Field Artillery Battalion 
Office of Chaplain, APO 857 
Far Eastern Civil Affairs Class No. 2 
Personnel Office, 422d Infantry 
45th Division News 
Headquarters 15th Army Group 
Company E, 328th Infantry 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Signal Corps: 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 21, 22, 54, 55; Lieuten- 
ant W. R. Komer: 17; Life Photo by George Strock: 
21; Lieutenant Roy N. Landon: 39, 40, 41, 42, 43; 
Colonel William C. Hall: 49. 














MEET OUR AUTHOR 


LIEUTENANT GLENN J. DUMAN, Infantry, y Wher 
Doubt—Shoot” from a hospital bed in Fran. Hic, 
tells some of the things Company K, 346t! mire 
Infantry Division, which he commanded, | l in \ 


(page 30). 

LIEUTENANT JOSEPH H. EWING, Infantry, is 
leader in Company G, 175th Infantry, 29th 
32). 

CapTaIN H. JAMES FAGAN, Infantry, served in Nort} 
with the Ist Battalion, 16th Infantry, Ist Division, ap, 
wounded on D-day at Gela, Sicily. He wears t} c.. 
and Purple Heart. He entered the Army in |942 }y 
of the University of Alabama ROTC (page 2 

COLONEL WILLIAM C. HALL, Corps of Engineers, comp 
an Engineer General Service regiment in the XX Cor 
graduated from West Point in 1931 and after serving § 
years in the Infantry transferred to the Corps of En aed 
He is a regular contributor to The INFANTRY Journat (p 
49). 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN E. KELLY, Infantry, commands 
3d Battalion, 378th Infantry, 95th Division (page 21 
LIEUTENANT R. W. KOMER is on duty with the Historical § 

tion, G-3, Mediterranean Theater of Operations “page | 
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LIEUTENANT ROY N. LANDON, Infantry, is the Division P this 
Officer, 104th Infantry Division (page 38). to pea 
LIEUTENANT LEE MATTHEWS, Infantry, is PRO of the 2 id or 
Infantry, 1st Division (page 29). e or | 
scie 


Major CHESTER J. MOEGLEIN, QMC, served for a time as { 
Assistant G-4 (auto) of the 34th Infantry Division. Hey ty . 
called into Federal service from the Minnesota Natiogme ™ 
Guard in 1941 and is a graduate of the Quartermaster Mo 
Transport School (page 54). 

CapTaIN THOMAS C. ROBERTS, Infantry, now PRO of the § 
Infantry Division, began his military career in 194] as ar 
enlisted man. He graduated from the Benning OCS am fa 
joined the 83d Division before it went overseas. In Fra res 
he served as regimental assistant S-3 and regimental § 
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before he became PRO of his division (page 45). are 
LIEUTENAN COLONEL FRANK J. SACKTON, Infantry, G-2 of Bj. 4 
33d Infantry Division, is a former Illinois National Guay. “ 
officer, and a graduate of courses at Benning and Leav@i\j1,,, 
worth (page 11). the 


BRIGADIER GENERAL R. I. STACK, Assistant Division Command@ited | 
36th Infantry Division, entered the Army of the Unitiiiipted 
States in 1917 as a second lieutenant of Infantry and tram for 
ferred to the Regular Army in 1918 (page 29). 

LrEUTENANT SAMUEL J. TOBIN, Field Artillery, is on duty HP a 
Europe with the XX Corps (page 27). e tin 

CapTAIN IAN F. TURNER, Cavalry, is a Reserve officer now 
duty with Headquarters, 34th Infantry Division (page 2 

FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT WAVELL, Viceroy of India, was Britt 
commander in the Middle East, 1939-41. He is the author 
Generals and Generalship, and Allenby: A Study in Gre 
ness (page 47). 

CoLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, JAGD, has been 
Journat author for many years. He is now on duty 0! 


Pacific (page 33). 
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People, War, and Peace 
MAN NATURE AND ENDURING PEACE. Edited by 


dner Murphy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
945. 475 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


ifty-three leaders of American thought from the fields of 
chology, sociology, anthropology and the other social 
nces have worked under the editorship of Dr. Murphy to 
n this statement of why we have wars and what the obstacles 
to peace, and to outline a positive program in the belief that 
id order is obtainable. These men believe that wars are 
e or less the sum of individual aggressiveness. They know 
scientific investigation that there is a universal tendency 
ng mankind “to fight back when blocked, thwarted, inter- 
4 with”; but that “if the individual is not blocked or 
arted or interfered with, he has no intrinsic tendency to 
esion,” and that “a man does not cultivate rage out of 
jing.” They accept as most probable this further psycho- 
cal statement: “If . man can live in a society which 
s not block and thwart him, he does not tend to be aggressive; 


| if a society of men can live in a world order in which the 


bers of the society are not blocked or thwarted by the world 
ngement as a whole, they have no intrinsic tendency to be 
esive.” Extensive study of children and mentally sick 
Its, and history itself, seems to show consistently that there is 
ays “an element of frustration in the aggressive pattern.” 

though this is an extremely important book for the present 
the future, it is apparent from the brief parts I have so far 
ted that Dr. Murphy and his collaborators have not at- 
pted to write in purely non-technical language. It is neces 
for the reader of the book to have at least a general back- 
nd in the social sciences, and especially in psychology, to 


bp all of its important statements and suggestions. At the 


¢ time, Dr. Murphy has seen to it, not only in his own com 
ts but in those of all the other authors, that the expression of 
bs is made unusually clear. 

¢ book might have been merely a symposium of technical 
les, but it is not. The very arrangement is especially help- 
The editor, after stating the principle aim of the book and 
tremendous problem it approaches—this in fifty pages—then 
$ one question after another to his collaborators and gives 
The replies may be from one or two pages to ten 
ifteen pages long, and they contain the latest scientific 
ght from experts in every applicable area of knowledge, 
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and in all of their writing there is evident the utmost sincerity 
and the desire to be as clear as possible in seeking the truth 
about human nature in war and peace. 

I think every professional Army man and all of the great 
body of other fighting men who, although they may not think 
of themselves in that way, have become professional fighters 
in this war, will agree with the chief basis for discussion of 
this book—that wars come about because somebody feels that 
they must be fought. That “somebody” may be the whole people 
of a nation, part of them, a small group, or even one man, al 
though a dictator cannot make a war without first making his 
people believe they have to fight and want to fight. The pro 
fessional Army man will go on to the further thought that there 
will be war right on in the future until human nature can 
change. And he may, if he has not investigated psychological 
findings, have sincere doubts on whether human nature can be 
changed. 

I personally believed for many years that other wars would 
come. I based my belief on history. Peaceable people might try 
to abolish thought of war in one country, the United States, and 
get a long way toward obtaining acceptance for their ideas. 
But unless these ideas were equally accepted, and equal prog 
ress was made toward the abolishment of war in every other 
country with a great fighting potential, there wasn’t a chance 
of having no more wars. And I could not see that elsewhere on 
earth the trend toward permanent peace was measurable. And 
until I learned something about individual psychology, and 
what makes people angry to the point of fighting, I considered 
future wars “inevitable.” I did think there was an extremely 
long-range possibility that human hearts would change, but | 
had no real hope that such a change could come within my own 
lifetime or for many generations thereafter. I eventually found, 
however, that psychology is extremely important in war and 
also that it will be extremely important in finding permanent 
peace. And in Human Nature and Enduring Peace we are 
shown beyond all doubt how peace can never come lastingly 
except through a general increase in our knowledge of ourselves, 
which psychology helps us obtain. 

Human Nature and Enduring Peace is so packed with im 
portant material that about the best way for me to show in some 
detail what it is like will simply be to give some samples from 
parts of the book that struck me forcibly. Here is a paragraph 
by Dr. Murphy himself in an early chapter entitled “The 
Loaded World-View.” Dr. Murphy believes that one reason why 
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PPYCHOLOG 
for the 
RETURNING SERVICEMAN 


Here is a book of immense practical value to all veter- 
ans and their families. In it you will find important 
expert information on— 
» Choosing a job > Learning new skills 
» Returning to wife and children —_ Getting married 
>» Combat nerves > Physical injuries 
» Your privileges and duties as a citizen 
This book was written and edited by the same group of emi- 
nent scientists and soldiers who prepared Psychology for the 
Fighting Man. 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman has vitally important 
information, accurately and interestingly told, for you. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 








VETERAN’S RIGHTS AND BENEFITS 


By Colonel Mariano A. Erafia and 
Lieut. Col. Arthur Symons 


This book for all members of the Armed Forces is a complete 
guide to all federal benefits including the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
insurance, loans, schooling, pensions, medical care, choosing 


a vocation, 
$1.00 








KEEP UP WITH THE WAR! 
Here are facts, not opinions about World War II 
from 1939 to November 1, 1944 





1 to 10 copies: 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


25¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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we are “likely to resist a restructuring of the 


not re -ally believe it to be necessary.” “Noth 
dinary,” he goes on to say, “than ‘the way it 
cans perennially underestimate our danger, f 
brink of war before we properly assess the t WI ae 
so childishly optimistic? | 
2 . We color what we see, we give cha 
hear in terms of our wants, our fears, and o 
wish is not only father to the thought, it is fa 
which we see and understand. When two m: 
a controversy such as a lawsuit, each usually t! 
than a fifty-fifty chance to win. The strategi , a 
football calculate to win a larger proportio: i 6a 
they actually can win. Far more businesses ar 
succeed. The gambling tendency overshoots | 

“Now take the process of war-making. Each side expen 
win. Each general staff with its technical e : 
for the task for months or years, carefully calcul 
each side, loading the dice in the manner desc: = fe 
ahead. The Japanese general staff saw victory 1d: thellming th 
sources of the United States were not adequate) pprais j 
was the time perspective properly worked out. J 
grandiose achievements, however, do not see objectively. daguturt 
see with a tremendous loading of bias in terms of the preg be do 
and other goals which they hope to achieve. ural 

“Such ‘loading’ of perception is involved in our own natimiate 2 
planning. We are very powerful; therefore we have, over im ‘he! 
over, expected to do the near impossible. . 7 


And further: * . Since our statesmen are human bee“) 
not in the habit of making exact allowances for their erroggm!"°" 
execution due to these loading factors, and our public opir ie 
is loaded with wish fulfillment and moral self-appraisal, we am ; 
almost certainly do the same thing that the diplomats and pe r es 

alOul 


makers did twenty-five years ago. The strength of the obs 
will be minimized; in particular the long-range dangers wil] 
put to one side. Thus our ties with our present allies will be 
sumed to be stronger than they are, instead of objectively 

to make them as strong as possible. Overoptimism is not on 
human trait for which a terrible price is paid; it is becas 





our isolated, protected past when we were hard to anti ae wal 
culiarly American trait that all too often bars the door to our @mph is 
intelligent planning.” lies 


Dr. “Murphy in his preliminary statement of lh vast pl 
lem of enduring peace finds “that a many-sided a 
be made if war as a social institution is to be removed "h 
second part of the book, which deals with the obstacles to pe 
there are long chapters entitled “The Problem of German 
“The Problem of Japan,” and another entitled “Some (t 
Trouble-Spots of Tomorrow.” Fifteen experts contribute tot 
three chapters. It is very possible that fifteen other exper 
equally informed ability might differ in a number o! mi 
respects but probably not in the major findings. Certainly t 
hundred pages contain the most careful and scientifically 
rived at statement of such problems yet published in this « 
try. 

These chapters are followed by a brief one on “Educat 
Failure” in which James L. Graham, of Lehigh Univer 
writes with more forthright fireworks than any othe: contrib 
to the book. He compares the academic institutiona! rid 
system of higher education, with a mentally diseased hu 
being whose trouble takes the form of withdrawing {rom 2) agp @ 
responsibilities “customarily expected of successful cig” 
It is a strong indictment and as to sheer force and sheer gm &" 
ance of writing the best chapter in the book. I do not ¥ 
enough about colleges, however, to say how accurate it § 
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hy would not have included it unless he and 
felt that it was accurate. 
: chapters on the continuation of the Fascist 


“ ' cer of a relapse into old habits, and then 
age : section of the book, “A POSITIVE PRO 
‘M "¢ the chapter titles are “World Order Within 
Crs rid-Minded Education,” “The Réle of the 
ches Race, Sex, and Democratic Living.” Now, 
7 tten under such titles of an idealistic, imprac 
bind e, on the whole, is a tough-minded, scientific 


rng iss these matters. The reader might differ 
. the degree of emphasis placed on different 
~ but be cannot say that Dr. Murphy or any of his col- 
aes have presented their ideas without indicating the 


} 


al basis for them, or, when there is no such basis, without 
sting. There is, for example, an excellent answer by Dr. 
h Gundlach, of the University of Washington, to the ques- 

Can college students be gotten to think seriously about 
prevention of World War III?” This collaborator begins by 
ng that his own bias “may be unwarrantedly optimistic in 
face of the difficulties.” He says that our schools “are not de- 
ed or operated so that students consider or act upon current 
ture social events,” and then goes on to say what he thinks 


be done. Dr. Margaret Mead, of the American Museum of 
ural History, in answering the question “What is the im- 
b:te action rdle of American educators?” begins by saying 
their most immediate task “is to become vividly informed 
s happening now in education, rather than to concen- 
: upon the losses which have been sustained under war 
litions or the gains which may be anticipated when and if 
etime conditions are restored.” In short, she believes that 
war has already caused educators to form new and important 
its which must be evaluated, for “whatever postwar plan is 
afoot will have to be implemented by individuals whose 
its have been formed in this war period.” 

the final section of the book Dr. Murphy discusses the 
s of peace, and realistically, “Steps Toward World War 
’ There is nothing alarmist in his manner of approaching 
rid War III; it is simply a brief statement of ways in which 
war could come. To the military man perhaps this para- 
ph is of the deepest interest: “Another perhaps easier way to 
lies at hand if only the futility of killing gets deep enough 
er our skins. If once again people achieve the mood of 
9.20, the “never again” mood, declaring that they will never 
in fight for any cause, and, with a sense of personal right- 
sness, take oaths that they will never support their govern- 
ts in any war which these governments may undertake, 
soil will again be adequately prepared and fertilized for a 
intermovement in other lands, in the form of renewed ag- 
ion, a nationalistic breakthrough which, snowballing and 
pernauting along, will give us a new Nazi movement in a 
y suit of clothes. If only the never-again ideology can get a 
) on us or upon any large state which finds peace more preci- 
than the other values which at times compete with it, 
¢ will again be hugged to death, so that in fact we shall 


] t 
lat 


i that it is war that we embrace.” 


he paragraph just quoted is a fine example of the realistic 
ner of approach within the whole book. Psychologists and 
se who work in related fields in which the human mind has 
ajor importance cannot possibly be pacifistic cranks, for 
} a distorted science which is not science itself can arrive at 
unrealistic beliefs held by those who try to abolish war with- 
underst inding it. 

or the critic there remains the question: Could this book 
e bec epared with equal effectiveness in simpler lan- 
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The Best From Yank 


$3.50 


A collection of the best war reports, fiction, poetry, 
cartoons and photographs to appear in Yank since it 
began in 1942. 304 pages. 





Tanks and Armored Vehicles 


$4.75 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT J. ICKS 
A standard book that will be of great value and 
interest to military men and civilians who are 
interested in military mechanization. 261 pages; 
superb illustrations. 





Infantry Attacks 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


$3.00 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military ex- 
perience in the First World War. It employs the 
small-battle-picture technique to illustrate lessons 
gained. There are numerous parallels between Rom- 
mel’s leadership of small units from 1914-18 and his 
handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be 
widely read by American soldiers and civilians. The 
only edition available in English translation. Many 
maps. 





200,000 Flyers 


$2.75 
By WILLARD WIENER 


The story of the training of the largest air force 
the world has ever known. Prepared under the 
direction of the Aeronautical Training Society. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier 


$1.00 
By COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 
This is the book for the busy officer assigned 


to a military court. It explains his duties and 
how to peform them efficiently. 





Combat Problems for Small Units 


$1.00 


A practical, simply written book of 27 battle 
problems for the small-unit commander (cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals). 
Problems and solutions are covered in text, 
charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in cloth. 
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Full-Length, 25-cent Books 
Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 


Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





All books of the Military Service Publishing we A are 

carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JO AL. 

Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 

pany Administration, and Handbook to rae | Regulations 
e 


are listed in the pages of this magazine and in 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 


(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 


THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 


(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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guage so that it could have a wider audienc. 


; ‘ it Stan 
a book that any intelligent person can read wit . 


J s é ich Toh 
with interest although, in places, there is sci oh ~ 
UTase 

that may not be clear to all such readers. I th e book 

. YUO 

have been done more simply, or perhaps tha: w he J 
wf 4 ™ UVUOKY 

more popular style could be prepared from the same ae: 
However, Human Nature and Enduring P. a aie 
: ” . , < “> OVer 

pages and simplification is hardly possible y It exte 
The same material simplified would make a y: shed 
18 ook. 

the same time, what this book says is so very importa: 
must eventually be made more widely avail neil 
/ PST Daps 

several smaller books. 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace is, to my mind, of 
a ». . . " 

value to military leaders. No group needs more to unders 
the aggressiveness that causes wars, for no other group y 
. o I 
stands more clearly how desirable permanent peace y 


be.—G. V. 
TE ee 


Air Power and the Future 


AIR POWER FOR PEACE. By Eugene Wilson. New \, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 185 Pages: $2.9 


It is the author's emphasis on the broad historical implica 
of air power which lifts this book from the mass of contempeg 
writings on aviation. Mr. Wilson, a former officer of the [J 
Navy and now a topflight executive of American aircraf 
dustry, can hardly be charged with belittling the contriby 
of the fighting plane to the art of modern warfare. In 4 
tightly written chapters he traces the pattern of air-land and 
sea operations and the emergence of air power as a new strat 
factor of fundamental importance. Yet he views the developn 
of air transport rather than the spectacular performance of 
air force as the most striking feature of warfare, present 
future. 

Only twice in history has so profound a change taken p 
as that wrought by the introduction of such a radically 4 
means of transportation as the airplane. The invention of 
wheel gave mankind land transport. The construction of oc 
going ships signalled the age of marine transport and y 
trade. Air transport, Mr. Wilson holds, has played so impo 
a réle in this war and will play so important a réle in futurey 
that nothing less than a complete reéxamination of all stra 
concepts is in order. 

The history of World War II reveals numerous insta 
where split-second deliveries of critical materials turned the 
of battle and produced results that might not otherwise 
been obtainable. Air transport has reduced the probler 
operating on long exterior lines. The success of decisive op 
tions in the North African and Far Eastern theaters of 
hinged on timely delivery by air of critical supplies. Increasi 
large units of ground forces were borne by air to African, E 
pean, and Asiatic battle zones. Now there is a tendency tof 
all ground forces as potentially air transportable, and the res 
thus far achieved suggest the “further development of the 
of an airborne army capable of swift movement and of the« 
pletely integrated ground force.” 

The author conceives of air power as based on air for 
commerce, and air industry, just as in Mahan’s analysis br 
sea power is conceived as resting upon fighting ships, mer 
men and the great yards of the Clyde and Tyne—an integ 
whole symbolized by the three-pronged trident of Neptum 
seaborne commerce was the heart of sea power, air powet 
be nourished by airborne trade. Mr. Wilson finds the cou! 
part of Britain’s maritime tradition in the unique airm" 
ness of the American people. To keep the peace, essenti# 
requisite of trade, Britain built her fleet and used it to keep 
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ie guarantee the right of passage “to all who 
* on their lawful mission.” Possession of the 
iposes upon the United States the major re- 
rld peace. Possession of the greatest aircraft 
al y daring executives, inventive engineers, and 
wy ndows the United States with a singular ad 
ternational competition for leadership in mili 
cial aviation. The future growth of that in 
| lever on the expansion of American economy 
‘@) for the development of international air com 
1 the freedom of the air, untrammeled by tariffs, 
anc restrictive practices of economic nationalism. 
ue” Mr on declares, “we in Aviation see air power in 
oad nev ept—paralleling Mahan’s concept of Sea Power 
Air Commerce, Aircraft Industry. We 
the cl ntegration and interdependence. We see air 
, isive factor, not in the narrow sense of ob- 
y we 1s, but in the aspect of a new medium of trans 
ommunication, comparable to Land and Sea 


mprising r Force, 


ir, Wilson does not explain precisely how the principle of 
edom of the air” is to be applie sd and what kind of air policy 
United States is to pursue in order to obtain its universal 
stance. The world political picture does not encourage 
bes that bars to the free movement of men and goods will be 
d in the foreseeable future. Will the other Great Powers 
n their sectors of the sky to the innocent passage of the com- 
cial planes of the United States? It is at this point that the 
ors analogy of British sea power and American air power 
»s thin. Britain, in the nineteenth century, could and did 
e-thanks to a unique concurrence of circumstances— 
iaiigl of the freedom of the seas. It is unlikely that the 
ited States can and will enforce the principle of the open 
against the opposition of, let us say, Great Britain and 
ssia. The General International Organization now in the 
king at San Francisco provides for most every contingency in 
pmational relations—except for the substitution of a world 
emment for the existing system of sovereign states. It will 
ea good deal more than an enlightened American air policy 
econcile “Freedom of the Air” with “National Sovereignty.” 
f some of Mr. Wilson’s ideas on world politics and trade are 
ewhat hazy, his case for an American air industry privately 
rated and closely teamed with the armed forces, is presented 
admirable clarity and supported by a wealth of detailed in- 
ation. The miracle of American aircraft production was 
ught by a small band of private enterprisers. Mr. Wilson re- 
nts vividly the saga of an industry which within less than 
years rose from penury to the stratosphere of big business. 
Perhaps the most praiseworthy characteristic of the author is 
moderation. He does not claim that air power supplies the 
tion of every problem in war and peace. The plane, he in- 
, cannot replace, in war, the fighting ship and the ground 
es, and, in peace, the merchantmen and the railway. This 
seem faint praise of an excellent book. Yet restraint is a rare 
inction among the theoreticians of air power, domestic and 
tign. Mr. Wilson has set himself the task of defining the 


damentals of air power. He has done well what he set out to 
R. S-H 
7 7 7 


The Medical Contribution 
) < S Re WAR. Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. New 


ork: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1945. 418 Pages; Index; Il- 
strated aan 

is is a valuable roundup of the contribution of medicine 
he war so far. It covers every phase. There are chapters 
Y, 1945 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 


The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 
By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Sax« 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 


The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


$1.00 


Principles of War 
By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 
By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


W arfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


$1.00 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 


Lee’s Lieutenants £ach Volume $9.00 
A Study in Command 


By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 
Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 
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by Colonel Rowntree, Chief of the Medica] | 
Service System; by Major General Lull, Dep 
eral; by Major General Kirk, Surgeon Gen 
by Brigadier General Simmons, Chief of the | 
cine Service of the Army; by Brigadier Gene 
Consulting Surgeon of the Army; by Major 
Chief Surgeon of the European Theater; by \ 
Intire, Surgeon General of the Navy; by the S 


n Selec nist 
ITgeon ely the 
t the — that the 
Ntive Me ose WN 
nkin, Ch cannot 
cal Hawigimment qual 
\dmiral mecha: 


of the U. S. Public Health Service, Dr. Th mt, hg 
Major General Grant, the Air Surgeon; by Dr. ( ith, Me r class 
Director of the Veterans Administration; and by ot},er ‘t. . 2 earlie 
figures in the medical framework of our Armed Ser, ead de m 
the country as a whole. a sachet 

Thus Doctors At War is a completely auth summaliliut Dr 
It is not written, however, in medical language. |; is g desed tells us 
tion of the hundred per cent coéperation of medicine jp “a apt 
of war written in a thoroughly readable style, although it -dlle takin 
tains a great deal of important specific information. lity to 

There is, for example, important and specific data on JiMpoverv. 
causes for rejection at local boards and induction stations. Soll trick” 
of this information is given in tabulated form, and it indicgfiihdily. O 
beyond all doubt, what has already been brought out in article be 1 
printed earlier, that the state of health of the nation js fa: fllllfon —G 















what it might be. Figures are given to the effect that by a 
ago 4,000,000 men between 18 and 37 had been rejected 
per cent of them for mental disease or deficiency, 58 per cen: 
them for physical defects, and 12 per cent for “manifestly 4 
qualifying defects” and for non-medical reasons. 


The book gives a fairly balanced picture of “doctors at w, 


CON 
lew Ye 
his pt 


n war, 












; azi ( 
including the medical men who fought the war on the he clome 
front. There is a special chapter on medical preparations int om 
European theater for D-Day, and although the chapter dealigA(, Hi 
with Guadalcanal and Tarawa is interesting and clear the bof the C 
would have been more helpful had the whole Pacific area bedllyarts « 
covered more aeny d. Fe 

Again, the mental side of medical work does not receive Minder « 
emphasis proportionate to the large problems that have hans II 
to be met in this field. There might well have been a specifi&on in 
chapter on this aspect of war medicine. Fifth 

The book contains an interesting reference to the amoufio ge: 
of work done to develop special clothing for flyers and the com book 
bat importance of this research. It does not, however, containiifhe a 
similar discussion on the development of the clothing of tance, 
ground fighter whose health problem as affected by his cloiiiinst 1 
ing has been a continuous one in heat and in cold, in dry d@jingr: 


mates, wet climates, and in winter. 

All the same, there is a vast amount of important and re 
able information in Doctors At War. The illustrations are ¢ 
cellent, including many taken in the war theaters. The doctogip A! 
have done a magnificent job in this war and this is a good i Hoy 
port on what they have done.—G. V. 


les 


aes oP 
Slowing Up the Aging Process 
THE MALE HORMONE. By Paul de Kruif. New You'll: se, 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1945. 243 Pages; Index; $2.5 os 


In his customary highly personal manner of writing, Dr. Gs 0 
Kruif goes into the vital matter of whether there is any pos do 
bility of extending life—whether the average length of life mame u 


be increased, or at least whether there is yet a medical A ta 
through which old people may be much less doddering p fe 
The author has examined scores of medical articles gym e 


books (listed in his bibliography) and gives his own personggstré 
conclusions. These seem to be that testosterone, which is Sgjmper! 
male hormone synthetically manufactured, gives sufhce 
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» off the chief aspects of old age—and not 
| aspects—for the author himself to use it. He 
the { this material has already proved of great help 
ugh wound or accident or disease, have bodies 


ose W 
annot emselves develop the male hormone in suf- 
nt qual , , . , 
berhaps t ost remarkable illustration in the book is the 
" . ° . 
of the riment with the racing gelding named Hollo 
This had been dropping down through age to a 
er class of racers; he had done his best time on the track six 


l ey gave him testosterone and he went out and 
sed am 2:07 at the age of eighteen—a record he hadn't 
everal years. 


But Dr Kruif doesn’t rest his case on one race horse. 
tells us the work that has been done in helping human 
os and sizes up the matter as follows: “Meanwhile I will 
taking the methyl testosterone that now gives me the grand 
lity to go on working and waiting for such a not impossible 
overy.” Lhe discovery he expects is “a simple dietary chem 


trick” that will enable testosterone to be used widely and 
Jily. Of course, the author advises that at the present time 
ke be no wholesale use of the drug without medical super- 
n.—G. V 

. 7 4 
CONDITIONAL SURRENDER. By Everett Holles. 
lew York: Howell, Soskin, Inc., 1945. 366 Pages; $2.50. 


his purports to be the first book to survey the entire Euro- 
n war, campaigns and strategy, from Casablanca to the fall 
azi Germany. Actually it appears to be a hastily assembled 
clomeration of facts and fancy, timed to hit the bookstores 
cidentally with V-E day. 

ir. Holles, a news commentator and news broadcast director 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, commits several errors 
arts of the book dealing with operations in which I partici- 
d. For example, he refers to General Bradley as the com- 
der of the Second Army in Northern Tunisia when he 
pns II Corps. He also refers to the Fifth Army as being in 
on in North Africa, whereas, to the best of my knowledge, 
Fifth saw its first action at Salerno. Naturally, this sort of 
g generates a mistrust toward information in other parts of 
book 

he author also seems to have little sense of proportion. For 
ance, he gives about as much space to the three-day skirmish 
inst the French in North Africa as to the epic defense of 
lingrad or the crossing of the Rhine. As a reporter, Mr. 
lles is inaccurate. As a historian, he is totally inade- 
te.—J. F. L. 

5 y 5 

) AND BORED. By Lawrence Lariar. New York: Whittle- 
House, 1945. 160 Pages; Illustrated; $1.98. 


This is purely a book for the patient or, as the jacket says, 
impatient patients.” It consists mainly of cartoons which 
puzzles and none of the puzzles are particularly tough. 
ere is a variety of them, mostly humorous. 

t seems to me that Bed and Bored could readily give any 
conined to a hospital bunk with illness or injury many 

brs of light amusement. In fact, it is a first-rate time passer if 
don’t feel well enough yet to put your brain to any more 

d use. It also has the merit of not containing any puzzle that 

} take hours to solve; most of them are possible of solution 


b few minutes’ time. No dictionaries or other reference books 
necessary. It is a self-contained puzzle book. The author and 
Strator has used extensively his own cartoons in leading 


erican popular magazines in making up Bed and Bored.— 


7 
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The Military Staff—tIts History and 


Development 
By Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Hittle 
An outline of the military staff. It will help fill a 
void in our military library. 201 pages; bibliography. 


$2.00 


The War of 1812 By Henry Adams $3.00 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water ; 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 

This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 
A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


$1.50 


Elementary Chinese Reader 


and Grammar By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen $2.25 
By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 
A practical guide in nonlegal language. 


Blitz French By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


$1.00 


75¢ 


Elementary Japanese By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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by members of the Armed Services only 


Military Training 
Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Combat First Aid 
marae Against Chemical War 
ineer Training Notebook 
oe Attacks (Rommel ) 
oe in Battle (Dollard) 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
FSR & SOFM Combined 


How to Use Your Eyes at Night .10 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 
Leadership for American Army Leaders 
(Col. Munson) 
| Map & Aerial Photo Reading Con plete 
New Infantry Drill oe 
| Cloth edition TT 
Paper edition ..... 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
Cloth edition at = 50 
Fighting Forces edition Oe 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 25 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) ; 1.50 
| Scouting & Patrolling ... .25 
State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 1.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic ... 3.00 
| Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 5.00 


To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 


in this issue —or any other book -- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


[} I enclose $ 
[) Send bill to Company Fund, 


Name (Please print 


C) Please charge to my account. 


(Town or APO) 
(PL745) 


(Postal sone) (State) 


3.00 | 


Psychology for the Returning § 
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Psychology & Lead ership 


Psychology for the Armed Ser 


$ 


cema. 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 


Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. C 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War._ 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) ( AG 3 School 
Leadership for U. S. Army Leade 

(Col. Munson) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pr rat) 
Management and Morale (Roeth! berger) 
Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland). 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 


Headquarters & Administration 


Stock Clerk's Manual, Air Forces aa 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo).... 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein).. 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 
The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition 
Cloth edition , 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant's Office 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Ingersoll) 


Weapons and Weapons Traini 


Ordnance Field Guide, 3 vols., each 
Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col is). 


| Rockets and Jets (Zim) 


Rifles & MGs of the World’s Armi 
(Johnson) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Rockets (Ley) 


| A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 2 


How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 


| Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 


(with 100 tables) 


| Gun Care and Repair (C hapel ) 

| The Book of the Springfield 

| Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcher) 
| ®*The Gun (Forester) 


History of Automatic Arms (Johns: yn & 
Haven) 


| Machine Gunner’ s Handbook (Co! 


Coates ) 


| Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 
| Story of Weapons & Tactics 


(Wintringham) ... 
t War (Newman) 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & 
Haven) .. 
What You Should Know About 
Our Arms & Weapons (Major Hicks) 
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